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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 


for return if unsuitable In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himsel} 
responsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in CountTRY 
Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance The name and address 


of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


THE FIRST ANNUAL 
FORESTRY REPORT. 


DOCUMENT of exceptional interest and importance 
has just been issued from the Fore —_ Branches 
recently constituted in the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries and the Office of Woods. Such a 
book must obviously be largely of the nature of 

a stock-taking report. There is, indeed, very little forestry 
in Great Britain of what we may call an official character. 
In the course of the Report it is stated that the total area of 
woodlands in England and Wales is given in the return of 
Ig13 as considerably under two million acres, and of this 
area 95 per cent. is privately owned, which means that it 
has to a large extent been planted regardless of forestry 
profits. Much was laid down originally for sporting purposes, 

and it is laid out in spinneys or plantings with a view either 
to shooting or fox covert. A great number of trees have also 
been planted for the sake of amenity. During last century, 

especially in the early part, the owner of a country house 
liked, above all things, to have a sylvan view, and, in addition, 
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there was a tendency manifested to enclose huuses too much 
perhaps in trees. It could not be expected that forestry 
conducted under these principles would turn out remunera- 
tive. Nor did it, even when more utilitarian motives came 
into play. Here and there a so-called profit was obtained 
from woodlands, but when its source became the subject 
of close enquiry it could generally be demenstrated with 
consummate ease that the balance was on the wrong side. 
He who felled the timber had not borne the expense of 
growing .t. Of the total amount of timber privately owned, 
the writer of the Report says that it is probably producing 
not more than one half of its maximum yield. He more 
than hints that the method of dealing with it is not satis- 
factory. The work is in the hands of woodmen under the 
direction ot land agents, and the academically trained 
forester has nothing to do with it. Nor is the State able to 
exert much influence in this direction, except by placing 
before the owner information which will show that better 
management would pay him—in short, by educating the 
owners. “If it were possible,” says the Report, “ to raise 
the production by even 10 per cent., an effective equivalent 
to the afforestation of at least 100,000 acres would be 
obtained.”’ 

We next come to the scope for afforestation. It was 
estimated by the Royal Commission on Coast Erosion and 
Afforestation that there might be 2,500,000 acres of land in 
England and Wales which could be profitably planted. 
The Board seems to think that this may be an over-estimate, 
but yet the area is much larger than the State is prepared 
to attack. At present it is necessary to feel the way in 
darkness, because no accurate information is obtainable 
as to the area of the afforestable land and its productive 
capacity. The Board proposes to deal with this matter in 
two different ways—first, by organising surveys, and, 
secondly, by acquiring land for commercial planting. A 
special phase of the question is the planting up of water 
catchment areas. In a back number of Country LIFE a 
description was given of the work done in this way in Wharfe- 
dale by the Leeds Corporation, which has acquired a con- 
siderable quantity of land in order to ensure its water supply. 
It should be possible to make an important new departure 
now that the way is clear. Previous to 1909 there was 
little wealth available for the encouragement of afforestation, 
but the passing of the Development and Road Improvement 
Funds Act in 1909 has produced a very great change in this 
respect, and the ground is being prepared for work on a 
large scale. Not only are the means available, but the 
necessity has arisen for increasing our timber supply. The 
importation of timber and wood-pulp into this country in 
1g12 reached the enormous total of £36,000,000, of which, 
says the Report, at least 80 per cent. was derived from 
coniferous trees. But this is the type which our waste ground 
is most suited for growing. Since about 1880 there has 
been a steady rise in the price of timber, and it is considered 
by the Board that the rise will continue. The value may 
not get up to famine price, but ‘ one disquieting fact is that 
as definite surveys are made one by one into the extent 
of virgin forests in various parts of the world, the results 
disclose that the reserves are by no means as large as have 
been anticipated.”’ This state of things is emphasised by 
the fact that industrial progress is accompanied by an 
increased consumption of timber. The import of the 
principal kinds of manufactured timber per head of popula- 
tion has risen from 0-09 load in 1861 to 0-17 load in 1891 
and 0-21 load in 1911. The importation of pit-props and 
pulp-wood has been increasing enormously during the last ten 
years. There were imported in 1901 1,880,000 loads of pit- 
wood, valued at {2,053,000, against 2,896,000 loads, valued 
at £3.376,000 in 1911. These facts make it clear that the 
English forester has at his door a ready market for small 
thinnings suitable for pit-props or for pulp-wood. 

On another occasion we hope to summarise the reports 
of the Commission on the forestry in various parts of the 
country. 





OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


UR portrait illustration is of Lady Irene Curzon, the 
eldest daughter of Earl Curzon of Kedleston, and 
the heiress presumptive to the Barony of Scarsdale. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when applica- 
tion is made direct from the offices of the paper. When anofficial requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would at once 


forward the correspondence to him. 
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Y some extraordinary fatality the height of summer 
is the time when we have come to expect 
“wars and rumours of wars.’’ It was when the 
hard-working citizen was looking forward to 
his annual holiday that the shadow of the Morocco 
crisis spread like a great menacing cloud over Europe. At 
practically the same season the Balkan War broke out—a 
war whose savagery we are only now beginning to realise. 
This year disturbance of an equally devastating character 
is threatened between Austria-Hungary and Servia. Sir 
Edward Grey, the most restrained and sober-minded of 
statesmen, did not go beyond the facts when he said that 
if the dispute ‘‘ becomes one in which another Great Power 
is involved, it can but end in the greatest catastrophe that 
has ever befallen the Continent of Europe at one blow.” 
Should this dire misfortune be avoided, great credit will be 
due to the skill, promptitude and self-reliance shown by the 
British Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Showing himself regard- 
less of red tape, and regardless, too, of that false sense of 
dignity which sometimes restricts the action alike of an 
individual and of a nation, he sent out proposals to th. 
four Powers chiefly concerned that they might unite for 
the purpose of bringing reasonable pressure to bear upon 
those must directly engaged in the issue. Unfortunately, these 
proposals have not been accepted. Austria feels too keenly 
the actions of Servia during the past. But, notwithstanding 
Austria’s declaration of war, in Berlin, Paris and St. Peters- 
burg a more optimistic spirit begins to prevail, and there is 
hope that the war will be kept within narrow limits. 


The Government’s Housing Bill passed its second reading 
on July 24th and will be considered in Committee of the whole 
House. Mr. Runciman’s full and lucid speech cleared up 
many obscure points. No compulsory powers are taken 
to acquire land for cottages as he wishes first to exhaust 
the possibilities of voluntary purchase. Public utility 
societies will be allowed to borrow nine-tenths of their capital 
expenditure from the Public Works Loan Board, instead of 
two-thirds as heretofore. The loans will run from forty 
to sixty years, and the interest terms will be at least as 
favourable as now. There will be no charge to the tenant 
in respect of sinking fund for land. The Board of Agriculture 
will not step in and build unless the local authorities fail to 
do so, or until it is clear that no public utility society can be 
formed. The authorities, if they wish to act, will still have 
better loan terms than the societies. County Committees, 
on the lines of those already set up by the Rural Housing 
Organisation Society, will advise the Board as to the selection 
of areas most in need of cottages and as to available sites, 
and building will be confined to purely agricultural districts. 


Mr. Runciman endorses the view often stated in these 
pages that local builders, if they are wisely handled and not 
frightened by long official specifications, can be induced to 
put up cottages that will be seemly and yet let at an economic 
rent. His figure of 3s. 6d. a week can only be realised if 
costs of construction are very low, but much may be hoped 
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from a wise organisation of building and from standardisation 
of parts. Mr. Prothero made the point that something like 
40,000 cottages which ought to be occupied by labourers 
were filled by the employés of the Government and of public 
authorities. If these people take the cottages to be built 
under the Bill—and they can afford the rents—the homes 
they have filled will be available for their rightful occupiers 
the agricultural labourers. 


The attitude to the Bill of the Opposition was com- 
mendably fair. Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen naturally cham- 
pioned the cause of the local authorities, as against a central 
authority, and preferred the principle of his own Bill—a 
grant in aid of housing—but he welcomed the Government 
Bill. Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, who is Mr. Runciman’s Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary and a member of the Cottage 
Committee, soothed his fears by affirming that the Bill allowed 
the Board to make any arrangements it liked with local 
authorities, and that this would be done. Mr. Walter Long 
promised that the Opposition would do all in their power 
to facilitate the passage of the Bill, and would not allow their 
criticism to imperil it. In this he showed a statesmanlike 
regard for rural interests which does infinite credit to himself 
and his party, and we hope that nothing unforeseen will 
prevent the proposals passing into law. The 16,000 cottages 
or so which they represent will be only a beginning, but we 
may be thankful for so serious a start. 


Sir Jeremiah Colman’s name must be added to the honour- 
able list of those who have generously provided beautiful 
open spaces out of their private funds. It is announced 
that he has acquired Reigate Hill from Lord Monson for 
the purpose of dedicating it to the public in commemoration 
of the jubilee of Reigate Corporation, which dates from 1863. 
There is no need to dwell on the value of this beautiful site. 
It and the fine views over the South Downs obtained from it 
are known to the majority of open-air loving Englishmen, 
and particularly to those who hail from London. The gift 
to the public is a princely one, and by it Sir Jeremiah Colman 
establishes an eternal claim on the public gratitude. Lord 
Monson also comes in for a share of the credit, as, in con- 
sideration of the use to which it was to be applied, he sold 
the ground at less than the market price. 


LAST YEAR’S HAY-STACK 
Lop-sided, tattered, faded, bleached and grey, 
Whereon the sun and wind and rain have beat 
Through winter cold, and early summer heat, 
Lone in the stack-yard, derelict ye stay 
No more erect, as on that July day, 

Ye stand, when first in buxom grace, complete 

With well thatched top, they reared you, breathing sweet 
Of wild thyme, clover, mint, and grasses gay. 

Now propt with sticks, decrepit ye appear, 

But in your shadow furtive creatures hide ; 

Small feathered minstrels find your shelter dear, 
Carolling for the largesse ye provide ; 

And passing cattle, blessing your good cheer, 

Pilfer a stolen mouthful from your side. 


oh FF 


Electricity is still a new illuminant, and it is only right 
that new machinery should be invented for its supply and 
distribution to the public of London and Greater London. 
Municipal trading is not found to answer as well as its earlier 
supporters expected, while the work done by a limited liability 
company tends to be variable and patchy. In one district 
it leaves nothing to be desired, in another everything. 
The plan at present before the London County Council is 
a combination of these systems, one which would ensure a 
share of the profits to the public and also encourage private 
enterprise. The idea is that an authority constituted for 
the purpose should be empowered to borrow the necessary 
capital by the use of electricity stock or other means. They 
would advance by way of loan two-thirds of the capital 
required by fresh works, and the remaining third would be 
found by the company. The surplus profits over and above 


the deduction for interest, sinking fund and reserve would 
be divided equally between the authority and the company, 
until the latter was able to pay 8 per cent. to its shareholders. 
Any further profit would be utilised by giving 75 per cent. 
as a rebate on the prices charged to consumers and 25 per 
cent. equally divided between the authority and the com- 
Under the scheme the authority would be able to 


pany. 
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see that the rates were made, as nearly as possible, uniform, 
while the business being in the hands of a company would 
ensure the requisite amount of enterprise. 


At the second of the summer meetings for students in 
futorial Classes at London University, Professor John Adams 
yave a discourse on “ The Art of Listening ’’ which is well 
worth general attention. He was speaking particularly 
of the manner in which the students should listen to a lecture. 
There is, first, the way of the shorthand writer, which he 
described as bad, on the ground that no lecture ever delivered 
was worth it. He might have given a second and equally 
strong reason. The shorthand writer as a rule is so concen- 
trated on an attempt to get the words that the general sense 
is lost. Worse than the shorthand writer is the taker of 
a longhand note, which Professor Adams stigmatised as 
‘very, very bad.”’ A third plan is that of jotting down the 
striking points and then filling up the lecture from memory 
a much more intelligent procedure than either of the fore- 
going methods. But the method most preferred by Professor 
Adams was that the student should listen throughout and 
take no notes, except such as are mental. He ought to go 
on analysing the arguments in his own mind, and not be 
content unless at the end he is able to present it in summary 
form. This is no doubt true, but we have often noticed 
that an exceptionally clever student can make as he goes 
along a summary that is absolutely satisfactory and of an 
excellence often surprising to the lecturer. 


Renewed attention has been drawn to the summer 
nuisance of mosquitoes and gnats by the death of Chief 
Inspector Rolfe. He was a man in the prime of life, only 
torty-five years of age, and apparently in full vigour and 
health, but signs of blood-poisoning followed a bite and he 
died in hospital two days after the occurrence. For an 
authoritative exposition of the dangers attending mosquitoes 
and the precautions by which they can be met, our readers 
may be referred to Mr. Austen’s article in our issue for 
August 2nd, 1913. It will be remembered that he, like all 
others who have studied the question, pointed out the danger 
of stagnant water, as the insects breed in moist places. A 
consideration that must arise in the minds of those who have 
gardens is that stagnant water is nowadays almost a necessary 
feature of horticulture. A garden of to-day can scarcely 
be considered complete without a lily pond of greater or less 
extent. In it the water is usually stagnant or almost so. 
The pool is either fed at intervals from the general water 
supply of the house and the surplus of rain water, or it is 
formed by the manipulation of a natural stream. In anv 
case it constitutes an element of annoyance and dangei, 
and should be treated in the manner suggested by Mr. 
Austen 


In the world of sport a sad vacancy is created" by the 
death of Major Eustace Loder, which occurred at his residence, 
Eyretield Lodge, County Kildare, on the morning of July 27th. 
He belonged to a great sporting family, although, curiously 
enough, he was the only one of the sons of the first baronet 
who took to racing. The others preferred to win distinction 
in other branches of sport. To the general public Major 
Eustace Loder became widely known as the owner of Pretty 
Polly, one of those few racehorses which have won for them- 
selves a place in the public heart as well as a niche in the 
history of the Turf. She was a great mare, winning £13,502 
as a two year old, and as a three year old placing the One 
Thousand Guineas, the Oaks and the St. Leger to her credit. 
Another racehorse, almost as widely known, was Spearmint, 
which Major Eustace Loder was fortunate enough to buy at 
public auction for 300 guineas. The most effective comment 
on the price is that, after his brilliant Turf career ended, 
there was a great run for the services of this horse at a fee of 
250 guineas. These were the great lights of the stud; but 
in the course of his racing career Major Eustace Loder 
possessed many splendid horses, as well as a good luck that 
became proverbial. 


It is rather curious to find that little creature, the 
vapourer moth, which we used to regard with an eye of 
friendly interest in the earliest days of our entomological 
collections, suddenly thrust into an infamous prominence 
as a destroyer, not only of the foliage of the trees in our parks, 
but also of the tender human epidermis. Being compelled 
to recognise him as an established pest, almost certain to 
recur in pernicious numbers when favoured by a dry, hot 
June, such as that of 1914, the question arises of the means 
of ridding ourselves of him. The most manifest 


means 
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appears the encouragement of birds that would prey upon his 
larve. Unfortunately it is not exactly known what species 
will venture to eat him. Those hairs which irritate certain 
delicate skins are the protection of many of his kin from 
most insect eating birds. The cuckoo will unhesitatingly 
eat even so well defended a creature as the tiger moth cater- 
pillar, but he is exceptional in his appetite. At all events, 
no harm could be done by setting up in the parks nesting- 
boxes for tits of the various species. 


On whatever political lines the development of Ireland 
is to take place, there are two material means to it 
which are as sure of coming as they are necessary 
better roads and better hotels. Both these requirements 
have been emphasised by the appearance of the motor-car, 
and the one is really a condition of the other. It is of no use 
having good hotels unless you have tolerable means of access 
to them, and it is of no use to improve your facilities for 
travelling unless you provide some decent accommodation 
for your travellers. And as it is the motor that has intimated 
the necessity for these things, so it is the motor that will 
bring the money into the country to pay for them—to fill 
the hotels and raise the general level of prosperity so that 
the keeping of roads in fair repair shall not be an intolerable 
burden. Already we may see in Ireland a_ considerable 
change in the directions indicated—new and better hotels 
and improved road surfaces. But, with the exception of a 
few localities, there is room for a vast further improvement 
in both respects. Nor is it the tourist only who requires 
and justifies the better roads. The commercial vehicle is 
invading the island and is beginning to bring markets and 
other essentials of civilised life into touch with remote places 
which the railways have never served. 


TO A TRAVELLER. 

Yes, I know that the dawn is fair, so fair, above the Tuscan 
hills, 

And the cypress-spires are velvet black when the moon her silve1 
spills 


I hear you speak of the sun-bleached towers, the pale monuments 
of Rome, 

But tell me to-night of the long June grass in the meadows 
about my home. 


I would hear of the little grey village down in the West, that 
I knew 

In the days when all my thoughts were young and memories 
glad and few. 


Have you seen the Windrush where it flows, a gentle and silvery 
stream 

And the willows that bend above it with leaves that tremble 
and gleam ? 


Have you seen the little pathway climbing straight and steep 
from the town, 

Like a sharp white streak that leads to the heart of the wind- 
swept down ? 


Yes, | know that the seas of the South are blue, and the skies 
serene and fair, 

And the laughing vineyards are full ot sun, for I have wandered 
there. 


But to-night I think of the English skies, low-hanging and filled 
with rain, 
And I hear the wind sweep over the down 


West again ! 


~[ am back in the 


ISABEL CLARKI 


The statement that ‘ everybody should learn to swim ”’ 
is so trite and obvious that it would not be worth repetition 
were it not that its truth and force have been so sadly empha- 
sised by the very numerous boating fatalities of the present 
summer. Of course, it is by no means certain that in all 
such cases the power of swimming would have averted 
the calamity, and some of those who have been drowned 
seem to have been quite tolerably efficient swimmers. In 
one much-debated instance the entangling of water weeds 
was generally suspected of being the principal cause of death ; 
and it may happen to even the most expert swimmer, in a 
sudden and unexpected plunge into cold water, to suffer 
a shock which may induce heart failure and paralyse all 
his efforts. 
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COWES REGATTA. 


YACHTING AS A FINE ART. 


OWES WEEK has become such a great social 
function that the actual yacht racing is regarded 
in some quarters as of merely secondary interest, 
and the daily Press usually devotes more space 
to the social side of the festival than the sporting. 

Nevertheless, Cowes Week is the leading racing fixture of 
the season, and no better sport can be found anywhere 
round the coast. The racing courses in and about the Solent 
are excellent, and the annual visit of yachts from abroad 
imparts a dash of the international element to the racing 
that is lacking at most other regattas. But those who view 
the racing from the shore can hardly appreciate the keen 
sport enjoyed by those actively engaged in sailing the yachts. 
From the bastion or beautiful lawn of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron they may witness the start of a race, but unless 
they have been initiated into the mysteries of the sport 
they cannot appreciate the niceties of the preliminary man- 
ceuvres. They see flags hoisted and hear the report of a 
gun, and yet the yachts still sail about off the Club. It is 
certainly a pretty sight, but to the landsman it is incomprehen- 
sible that the competitors should still hang about after 
thay have received what is apparently their starting signal. 
For the benefit of those who have no knowledge of yacht 
racing I will briefly explain the method employed in starting 
a match. Nowadays the flying start is almost universally 
employed ; that is to say, the vessels engaged are all under 
way awaiting the signal to cross the line. The starting line 
is, of course, an imaginary one drawn through two beacons, 
or other prominent objects, ashore. Ten minutes before 
the actual start one of the International Code flags is hoisted 
at the Club or on the committee vessel, as the case may be, 
but this flag is merely a warning signal, although it enables 
the competitors to synchronise their watches with that of 
the officer of the day. Five minutes later the Blue Peter 


is hoisted and a gun fired, and the yachts then become amen- 
able to rules, although they must not cross the line for 





ON BOARD 


THE 
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another five minutes, or at least, if they do they must return 
and recross it properly. The second gun is fired exactly 
five minutes after the first, and the flags are simultaneously 
lowered, the yachts being then at liberty to start on their 
journey. 

Now the five minutes between the two guns are crowded 
with incident and often the most exciting of the whole race. 
It is the object of every helmsman to cross the line as soon 
after the second gun as possible with a full head of speed, 
which in itself calls for nice judgment, particularly at Cowes, 
where the tides run hard. But that is not all; everyone 
wants to cross the line to windward of his opponents, as 
in that position he can blanket his rivals while having a 
clear wind himself. And so, as soon as the first gun is fired 
every helmsman commences a series of manceuvres whicli 
he hopes will place his vessel in the coveted weather berth 
and enable him to cross the line almost with the flash of the 
second gun. But “ the best laid schemes of mice and men 
gang aft agley,” and it often happens that a helmsnian’s 
carefully thought out manceuvre is upset by an opponent 
for it must be remembered that the yachts are amenable 
to the sailing rules. Should this occur, another scheme must 
be evolved on the spur of the moment. And so the game 
goes on, the timekeeper on each yacht calling out to the 
helmsman the time that has still to elapse before the second 
gun is fired. When the five minutes have almost elapsed 
the yachts square away for the line and every helmsman 
approaches it with his heart in his mouth. Time seems to 
stand still while the yacht appears to fly, and the last few 
seconds are positively agonising. Sbould the yacht be on 
the line but a second too soon her chance of winning the race 
is imperilled, for she must come back to recross, keeping 
out of the wav of all the others which have made a proper 
start. 

In this preliminary manceuvring, yachts frequently come 
to very close quarters, and should there be a strong wind, the 
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slightest error of judg- 
ment may be fraught 


with disaster. A _ few 
years ago, at this very 
regatta, L’Esperance 


crashed into Bloodhound, 
with the result that Lord 
Ailsa’s famous old cutter 
foundered ; and it was at 
the start of a race on the 
Clyde that the big cutter 
Satanita sank Lord Dun- 
raven’s Valkyrie. It will 
be seen, therefore, that 
this preliminary manceu- 
vring, which seems so 
tame to the spectator, is 
really full of excitement 
and interest to the com- 


petitors. And so it is 
with the other incidents 
of yacht racing. The 


vessels seem to move so 
easily, and turn about 
with such apparent lack 
of effort, that spectators 
on shore cannot realise 
that the handling of them 
is attended by any special 
difficulty or danger. 
Those on shore see the 
yachts start in the morn- 
ing and return again in the 
afternoon, but they know 
nothing of the incidents 
that may have taken place 
out at sea. A few years ago 
the yachts racing for the 
King’s Cup were overtaken 
by a vicious black squall 
near the Warner Light- 
ship, and the German 
Emperor’s great schooner, 
Meteor, was in danger of 
foundering, while on 
another occasion a hand 
was washed off the deck 
of the big cutter Brynhild 
and drowned. In the 
course of an average 
yachting season there are 
many exciting incidents 
of which one never hears, 
and even the photographs 
published in the = illus- 
trated papers fail to 
convey a true impression 
of the sport, as they are 
almost invariably taken in 
fine weather. 

It would be difficult 
to find a pluckier set of 
men than the hands on our 
big racing vachts. Culled 
for the most part from 
the Colne district, they 
are stalwart lads who 
have served their ap- 
prenticeship to the sea in 
North Sea fishing smacks, 
a training that has made 
them as hard as _ nails. 
And they had need be for 
such strenuous work as 
yacht racing. Whena 
yacht is beating to wind- 
ward in a strong breeze, 
her lee decks are often 
knee-deep in water, and 
by the time she reaches 
the weather mark the 
hands are wet to the 
skin. Even jobs of every- 
day occurrence, such as 
going out on the bow- 
sprit to set the jib-topsail, 
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ON BOARD THE MARGHERITA: 
or swarming aloft to lash the end of the spinnaker boom, 
call for a cool head, while at times the men cheerfully under- 
take tasks that can only be accomplished at grave risk 
to life and lim. One of the pluckiest acts ever performed 
by a yacht hand was in the historic match between Sybarita 
and Kariad round Ailsa Craig in a heavy gale. The yachts 
were coming home on a broad reach pursued by a wild sea, 
and it was doubtful if Sybarita would succeed in giving the 
time allowance to Kariad. Her skipper, Bevis, decided 
to shake out a reef, and one of the hands, a Hamble lad, 
volunteered to swatm out along the boom and cut the 
lacing. Thanks to his plucky act, the reef was shaken out 
without bringing the vacht to the wind, and Sybarita won 
the race. 

Perhaps the heaviest work on a big racing yacht is 
getting in the mainsheet when coming on the wind. The 
modern yacht sails to windward with her main boom pinned 
down almost amid- 
ships, and it takes all 
the weight of perhaps 
a score of lusty 
hands to haul the 
spar aboard. But the 
moments of greatest 
activity are when 
rounding marks, 
particularly when the 
spinnaker has to be 
set or stowed. When 
the crew is well 
trained, everything 
seems to go by clock- 
work, and I have seen 
the spinnaker of the 
23-metre cutter Sham- 
rock set and drawing 
in less than _ forty 
seconds. The work on 
a racing yacht is not, 
however, continious, 
for the crew enjoy 
periods of comparative 
idleness. After the 
weather mark has 
been rounded and the 
spinnaker set for the 
run to the next mark, 
there is little to be 
done, and the hands 
can lie on deck and 
watch the other 
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vachts. And in this connection it may be remarked that they 
are as keenly interested in the racing as the owners, for 
every man has a personal stake in the result. From the 
skipper downwards every hand receives a bonus in the event 
of the yacht winning a prize, the sum being in proportion 
to the value of the prize. In this way the crews of successful 
vachts earn quite a lot of money in the course of the season ; 
but they certainly deserve all they get, for it is a strenuous 
life and one that is attended by some little risk. 

There will be some fine racing at the coming Cowes 
Regatta, which opens on Monday under the burgee of the 
Royal London Yacht Club. The international classes will 
not be so well represented as last year, but the void caused 
by the lapse of the r9-metre class will be filled by a particularly 
fine handicap division. In this the King’s famous old 
Watson-designed cutter, Britannia, will compete against 
other well known yachts, such as Wendur, Cariad, Julnar, 
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Zinita and Sumurun. The 
last mentioned is a new 
yvawl designed by Fife for 
Lord Sackville, which, 
with Captain Wringe at 
her wheel, recently made 
a most successful début at 
Ramsgate. Several races 
will be sailed by this class 
during the week, the most 
important being that for 
the German Emperor's 
prizes. Hitherto these 
prizes have been competed 
for by yachts exceeding 
15-metres rating under the 
International Rules, but 
owing to the lapse of the 
1g-metre class there are 
very few craft of that 
nature available, and so 
the committee of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron have 
allotted the prizes to the 
handicap class. 

As in past years, the 
large German _ schooners 
which race in the A Class 
will compete at the regatta, 
and the fleet will include 
the new schooner, Meteor 
V., recently built from the 
design of Oertz for the 
Emperor. It is a matter 
for regret that Mr. 
Whitaker’s Margherita is 
not in commission this 
summer, as in her absence 
there is no British schooner 
available to try conclusions 
with the Imperial vessel. 
The new Meteor was very 
successful at the recent 
Kiel Regatta, but it is 
doubtful whether she could 
have beaten Margherita, 
which practically swept 
the board last year. 

The keenest racing of 
the week will probably be 
seen in the 15-metre class, 
which will comprise seven 
or eight yachts. As two of 
them—namely, Paula III. 
and Isabel Alexandra 
fly the flag of Germany, 
the racing will be of an In- 
ternational character. 
Paula III. is a sister-boat 
to Pamela, which she 
recently defeated in the 
contest for the Interna- 
tional Cup, while Isabel 
Alexandra was designed 
by the famous Norwegian 
draughtsman, Anker, last 
year, and is commanded 
by Captain Sycamore, late 
ot the big cutter Shamrock. 
The British boats sailing 
in this class are Pamela, 
Istria, The Lady Anne, 
Hispania and _  Cestrian. 
The unlucky Fife cutter, 
Maudrey, is not likely to 
compete, as she was dis- 
masted at the International 
Regatta at Horten a fort- 
night ago. 

In the handicap class 
for yachts under eighty 
tons, probable competitors 
are Bloodhound, Creole, 
Sonya, Ma’oona, Camellia, 
Westwind and Thanet, the 
last mentioned being a new 
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Shepherd-designed cutter flying the flag of Mr. J. W. Cook. 
The 12-metre class is now defunct, but races are being 
given for the ro-metre division, which will comprise 
Pampero and Irex and the French boats Eleda and L’Aile. 
The 8-metre, 7-metre and 6-metre divisions will be catered 
for liberally during the week, and will be adequately 
represented. The 6-metre division in particular promises 
to be a strong one, as several foreign craft engaged in 
the coming contest for the One Ton Cup are expected 
to compete. 
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The event ot the week will be the race for the King’s Cup, 
which, as usual, will take the form of a handicap for all yachts 
attached to the Royal Yacht Squadron. This event always 
attracts a very large entry, and the competitors will range 
from the 40-ton cutter Bloodhound to the 355-ton schooner 
Meteor, and as the yachts engaged will be of widely divergent 
type, the result is in the lap of the gods. The Royal Yacht 
Squadron Regatta will be concluded on Friday with the 
usual firework display, and in accordance with custom the 
fleet will be illuminated. FRANCIS B. COOKE. 





A NEW APPLE INDUSTRY.—II. 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLDENBY. 


N turning over the pages of that fascinating book, the 

““ Herefordshire Pomona,’”’ I came across this interesting 

entry: ‘‘ American apples are brought in considerable 

quantities into our markets, and the careful manner in 

which they have been sorted out and packed, to make the 
sample equally good throughout, Herefordshire fruit growers 
would do well to follow in sending their fruit for sale.’’ This 
recommendation was made in 1885, yet apple packing in England 
is called a new industry. As early as 1820 American apples were 
being imported into this country, and there is no doubt that 
locally, both in Hereford and elsewhere, packing in wooden boxes 
was imitated with a few of the choicest and specially selected 
fruits. But the industry is new in that it has become systematised 
and widespread, at least in our principal fruit-growing county. 
It is quite certain that until last year England could never have 
exhibited in one hall at one time over thirty tons of home-grown 
apples, of a few selected varieties, all packed in standard bushel 
boxes, graded to within a quarter of an inch, and true toname and 
size throughout the box. This year will witness an even more 
striking exhibition of the extension of this new industry and of 
the bulk of fruit, fit for high-class trade, which is now being grown 
and handled for market in the most approved and up-to-date 
manner. 

While the packing of apples was only desultory, while it 
was confined to a few of the choicest samples, and while those 
were packed mostly in trays of different sizes, there was no call 
for the machinery to grade and clean which has only come into 
being in England during the last three years. Little grading 
was necessary; merely the finest fruits were culled from the 
great bulk and treated separately. To-day it is realised that 
all sizes of fruit will fetch their best value if properly picked, 
cleaned, graded and marketed in suitable packages. But two 
serious difficulties presented themselves. Much handling is 
not good for the appearance or keeping qualities of fruit. More- 
over, the amount of time expended in handling the fruit for 
cleaning and grading left only a slender margin of the increased 
profit made by presenting to the public more attractive goods. 
However, when the importance of attracting the buyer was fully 
realised, and it was seen that this could only be done through 
standardisation and judicious advertisement, it became im- 
perative that the methods of picking, grading, packing and 
storing of English fruit should be organised and as far as possible 
made mechanical. 

Certain fruits become graded more or less naturally through 
a slow process of successional ripenings. The result is that the 
fruit-grower adopts a series of thinnings, or ‘ pickings over,” 
as in the case of cherries, strawberries and early gooseberries. 
Even then some grading is necessary, especially in the case of 
strawberries, but the best fruit is often picked straight into the 
““ punnets ’’ by selected pickers sent to precede those who pack 
the bulk of the day’s ripening into the bigger “‘ chip”’ baskets. 
Sometimes strawberry grading is done in the packing sheds. 
As the year grows older, there comes a time when Nature forces 
the hand of man’ with all 


Her pomp of glorious hues, 
Her revelries of ripeness—— 


and then the bulk of the year’s crop of fruits has to be picked. 
The trees must be stripped, and large and small fruits alike have 
to be marketed. It is this bulk of fruit which requires quick 
mechanical grading. Especially when the main apple crop 
needs harvesting does the question of prompt grading and 
storing come to the fore. 

America has for some time possessed fruit-graders of various 
patterns, but American fruits are tougher in the skin than our 


English varieties, and so their machines could not solve our 
difficulties completely. However, they were instrumental in 
setting the inventors of our best grading machines of to-day to 
work and to think. At least one type of American machine 
has been used in this country, but it did not fulfil all 
our requirements. English apple packers started grading by 
hand and eye, then with the aid of a grading board, in which 
were cut round holes, ascending in diameter by every quarter 
or half an inch, from two and a half to four inches. Trial apples 
could be passed through these holes and their ‘ cheek-to-cheek ”’ 
measurement thus ascertained. When a sample of the different 
sizes had been obtained and laid on the grading table, the bulk 
was then graded by eye. There is no doubt that this method 
affords an excellent training for the apple packer in his later work 
of very acute selection. It is a satisfactory, though slow, method 
of sizing, but with a conveniently planned apparatus the principle 
can be considerably accelerated. One firm has designed and 
placed on the market a fruit grader known as the “ Digit.”” The 
idea is simply that of passing apples by hand through different 
sized holes and allowing them to roll on to well-padded com- 
partments or trays ready for the packer. For this kind of 
grading the machine is quite handy. The Irish Department 
of Agriculture, in their bulletin to apple-growers on packing, 
recommend the use of wire grading rings. 
aid to hand grading. They are certainly more convenient 
than the home-made grading board. 


These are only another 


It was in 1911 that Mr. Becker of Jersey produced a fruit- 
cleaning machine mechanically worked. The machine was 
called into being primarily to clean the crops of tomatoes in the 
Channel Islands from the traces of Bordeaux mixture, a copper 
spray used to keep a fungus disease from the plants. Up 
to this time the fruits had been cleaned with rags or brushes. This 
machine met with the approval of tomato-growers, but its chief 
interest for the English apple-grower centred around the principle 
on which it worked. The fruit was carried along on an endless 
canvas or horsehair belting beneath oscillating brushes of the 
softest hair. To keep the belting clean, stiff brushes were placed 
on the band underneath. The machine cleansed a ton of fruit 
in an hour, and the ripe tomatoes were deposited unbruised 
into padded boxes. The whole mechanism was worked by the 
turning of a single handle. This Becker brushing machine 
showed the possibility of handling fruit both safely and quickly 
by means of mechanical contrivance. It moreover, a 
triumph in labour saving. By the beginning of 1912 the machine 
had been improved, and adapted not only to the cleaning, but 
also to the grading of fruit, oscillating perforated trays having 
been added. 


was, 


The machine was now made to cope with two or three 
tons of tomatoes or potatoes in an hour. Mr. Becker, 
moreover, worked his machine with a petrol motor. This 


cleaner and grader was box-shaped. The fruits were passed in 
at the top and deposited on the ground level. Potato 
graders on the oscillating principle are in use in England to day, 
and they grade the potatoes satisfactorily into “ 
and “ chats”’ at a creditable rate. The fruit or potatoes are 
just shaken through the holes of varying size. Similar cleaning 
and grading machines are in use for gooseberries, which only 
too often have to be sprayed with lime sulphur against the 
American gooseberry mildew. Moreover, it pays to grade 
gooseberries for the best London trade. In March, 1912, the 
first Becker machine was exhibited at Maidstone, and its use 
was extended experimentally to different kinds of fruit. At 
the great Commercial Fruit Show in the winter of that 
graders were exhibited to the Kent apple-growers. As I 
entered the show I was greeted by a farmer: 


ware,” “‘ seed ”’ 


year 


“Come along 








and have a look at that winnowing machine gone mad, 
and tell us what vou think of it.” This was how he 
described the Becker Cleaner and Grader. The well-known 


agricultural engineers, Messrs. Drake and Fletcher, had manu- 
factured the m:chine, and from this time onwards applied them- 
selves constantly to the perfecting of fruit grading machines, 
Besides the Becker Grader 
there was one of a very different type on view, modelled on a well- 


especially for the apple-grower. 


known American pat‘ern. This new machine consisted in a long 


inclined and padded “ chute,’”’ down which the apples passed 


into a series of felt - lined 
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I think it will do much to popularise the grading of fruit, and 
it is a machine which the smaller grower especially will welcome. 
No doubt some day it will be adapted to grade even greater 
quantities per hour. The Newton Grader has the right principle, 
both in eliminating the best fruit from handling first and in 
securing a really good ‘‘ cheek-to-cheek”’ grade. These machines 
are still being made quite locally at Ross under the personal 
supervision of the inventor. 

Now that we have at least two good grading machines on 
the market, the packing and standardisation of fruit is likely to 
go ahead very rapidly. These 
machines are time - savers. 





cups. The apples, b 


nical contrivance, were 


mecha 
emptied from onejcup into | 
another, the smaller apples 


always falling through and. 


the bigg« ones passing on 


1 
to the larger cups The 
alternate rows of cups were 
raised by means of a spring 
at each revolution of a single 
turning handle. The apples 
were eventually deposited on 
padded 


canvas and trays 


[The grader did its work 
quickly, and was welcomed 
as a great advance, but there 
handling of 


was too much 





the apples to make it a = 





The fruit, on picking, can 
| be graded immediately from 
the plantation and placed in 
storing boxes until required 
for marketing. Thus there 
is practically a single hand- 
ling only until the day of 
packing. The more accurate 
the graders become in their 
work, the quicker will be the 
There 
is only the usual disadvan- 
tage attached to all mechani- 
cal work. skill in 
selection will be demanded 
of the packer, though there 
be a corre- 


operation of packing. 


Less 





will doubtless 





complete success for English 


fruit; nor did it ensure a THE FLETCHER-BECKER 

pertect * cheek - to - cheek ”’ 

grade However, the introduction of this machine was a 
landmark, for the next grader ,which Messrs. Drake and 


Fletcher produced in the following year combined the good 
points of both the Becker and 
better than both for the 


pple-grower. Endless perforated rubber and canvas beltings 


Schellenger machines, yet 


it was purposes of the English 


substituted for the while the fine hair 


The working of the machine was perfectly 


were moving cups, 
brushes were retained 
simple ; there was nothing to get out of order. The apples were 
passed through very rapidly, a bright sample resulting, well graded 
and without bruising They merely slipped through the holes 
in the belting as they passed on from the smaller to the larger 
perforations. This grader, like previous and later ones, was set 
in motion by the turning of a single handle. Another person 
can be occupied in feeding the machine, while two others are 
kept constantly clearing the compartments of the graded fruit. 
Che grader was at once taken up by a number of big growers, 
who found they could grade from eighty to one hundred bushels 
an hour. The rubber beltings were easily removable, and could 
be replaced by any other size desired, even for gooseberries. 
Not only English, but foreign and Colonial growers began to use 
the machine. This “ Fletcher-Becker ”’ grader, as 1t was called, 
is certainly a success, and it is only to be regretted that it 
cannot be put within the reach of all small The 


machine is made in two sizes, and is far ahead of anything that 


growers. 


preceded it. 

At the beginning of this year an entirely new departure 
appeared, from a different fruit-growing centre. Mr. J. Martin 
The apples are not jerked from 


Newton was the inventor. 


cup to cup, nor do they pass through holes. An endless conveyor 
band carries the apples or other fruit on to carefully padded 
spiral rollers which revolve in the opposite direction from the 
band. ‘“ The first roller, being the highest above the band, 
gently deflects the first grade across at a certain angle and passes 
it on to a table at the side of the grader.”’ The smaller sizes 
pass under the first roller and are deflected according to size by 


the second and third spirals, while the “ culls ’”’ pass out by them- 


selves. The rollers can be adjusted to any required height. 
The fact that the best fruit is graded out first is the 
greatest possible recommendation. The largest fruit has 
the least handling. Besides this, the padded spirals have 


the effect of turning the apple over so that a “ cheek-to-cheek”’ 
grade is always ensured. It is the only English machine 
[ know of that has achieved these two things. I have not seen 
any similar idea among the many American patterns. This 
Newton Fruit Grader is simple to work, compact in form and 
It is said to be capable of grading from 


The machine has 


reasonable in price. 
thirty to forty bushels of fruit in an hour. 


already received the foreign apple-growers. 


appreciation of 


FRUIT GRADING MACHINE. 


sponding increase in celerity. 
Many people may ask 
whether all this trouble is 
worth the grower’s while. Is the buyer really so dependent 
on appearance ? Certainly the foreigner and Colonial think 
so. Prices, too, usually demonstrate the same fact. Mankind 
has a love for symmetry and always works towards it. How 
humanly Browning puts it when he talks of the 
Houses in four straight lines, not a single front awry! 


They are stone-faced, white as a curd, there’s something to take the eve 


HUNTING. 


THE BELVOIR PUPPY SHOW. 

HE Belvoir entry stands out by itself. We are all 
interested in it. On the quality of the Belvoir dog 
hounds and on the lines of blood represented in that 
kennel many Masters base their plans for keeping 
up their packs. The Peter- 

borough or elsewhere, and this makes their puppy show an 
important event. In addition to this, it is Dick Woodward’s 
first puppy show since his appointment as Belvoir huntsman. 
The bitches this year are better than the dogs, 
but that may be regarded as a for the future 
of the pack; nor do I mean to say that there is no promise 
for stallion hounds of the future in the 1914. 
On the contrary, there are hounds which may well improve 
greatly and be little, if at all, inferior to the 
great hounds of recent years. The first prize hound was 
Rector, by Reveller, by Ragman (a hound of great vitality and 
prepotency). Rector’s dam, Cheerful, back through 
Warlaby to Grafton Woodman, and it is this great hound of 
Lord Penrhyn’s which is, so to speak, the keynote of the present 
entry. The same descent from Woodman through Vulcan is 
seen to advantage in Worthy, the splendid bitch which is un- 
doubtedly the gem of this year’s entry. There is, too, a future 
before the reserve hound, Craftsman, a late puppy, and therefore 
likely to develop and perhaps to overtake some of those now in 
front of him. This hound goes back through Helper to Handel 
and Dexter, and is one of the best bred hounds in this year’s 


Belvoir never show at 


somewhat 
security 


entry ol 


with time 


goes 


entry. 

One of the most beautiful hounds was Saucy, by Wizard. 
She will please those who like quality, and though lighter in bone 
than some, she has a sufficiency of substance. She, too, comes 
of the Grafton Woodman-Belvoir Weaver family. The judges— 
the Duke of Beaufort and Leaf (the Quorn huntsman)—were 
not paying conventional compliments when they expressed 
their admiration of this year’s entry. It must have been a great 
satisfaction to Lord Robert Manners to have seen, in the second 
year of his Mastership, the characteristic of Belvoir looks, sub- 
stance and quality so well sustained. X. 
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devoid of interest. 
Owing to the fact 
that the bulk of our 


hardy shrubs flower in sp-ing or 
early summer, these are allowed 
to almost, if not entirely, take 
the places of a number of beau- 
tiful kinds that flower during 
July and August. A visit toa 
good tree and shrub nursery, 
or one of the many botanical 
gardens that are dotted about 
the country, will make it per- 
fectly clear that the owner who 
desires flowering shrubs at this 
season can have them in plenty, 
and equally as good and interesi- 
ing as those that blossom earlier. 

Undoubtedly the most 
charming of all is Tamarix his- 
pida wstivalis, a species that 
must not be confused with the 
common kind so freely planted 
at seaside resorts. T. h. wstivalis 
has a much more graceful habit, 
and for about six weeks in 
autumn produces its graceful, 
plume-like sprays of tiny pink 
flowers in abundance. In ap- 
pearance these closely resemble 
those of the herbaceous Spirza 


Peach Blossom. The shrub is 
quite hardy, grows 6ft. or more 
high, and will thrive in any 
well drained soil. It is also 
known under the names of 


T. Pallasii rosea and T. pentandra. 


fourteen or sixteen years ago from China. 
and makes a noble bush 12ft. or more in 
each shoot is terminated by a foot-long 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


SOME GOOD AUTUMN-FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
T this season, when many owners of gardens have a certain 
amount of leisure and are able to appreciate the quiet 
charm of their flowers, the shrub border is too often 





A MIXED 


Buddleia variabilis veitchianus 
is another fine autumn shrub, and one that came to us about 


planted when quite young. Othe 


are Spirza japonica Anthony Wat 
cutting back hard each spring ; 
pale blue cloud-like heads of tin 
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‘r good auitumn-tlowering shrubs 
erer, with crimson flowers, needs 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, 
v blossoms; Veronica Autumn 


BORDER OF FLOWERS, WITH ROSE PILLAR IN THE BACKGROUND. 
Queen, blue; V. Mme. Chrétien, rich purple; V. Snowtlake, 
white ; and V. Monte Rose, rose 


It grows very quickly 
height 
flower spike, 


\t this season 
made up 


of small blossoms of quaint lilac blue colour and much loved 


by the bees. 
be cut hard back each spring. 


ztnensis) is another fine autumn shrub. 
than most of its race, and eventually forms a small tree. 


This shrub app-eciates a generous diet and should 
The Mount Etna Broom (Cytisus 
It grows more quickly 


Its 


slender pendulous shoots are freely bedecked with rich yellow 


CAMPANULA 


flowers, and it will thrive in poor soil. 


Spartium junceum, is gorgeous 


PUSILLA 
SILVERY 


In 


MISS 


WILLMOTT, A 
BLUE 


FLOWERS. 


The Spanish B:oom, 


July with large brilliant 
yellow flowers that remind one of Gorse. It 
as to soil, but both it and the Mount Etna Broom should be 


1S 


not fastidious 


DWARF 


ROSE PILLARS IN FLOWER BORDERS. 


Some years ago, when a fe 
their fellows introduced pillars 


mixed flower border, they were 
not always exactly courteous. 
than their critics gave them cre 


quently, and in most well « 
Roses are now given a_ place 
these days of gardening for 





PLANT WITH 


is also one of the best Bellflower 
stones, where the colour of the fl 
weathered York stone, or contra 
bricks that do duty for pathways 


That 
dit for has been proved subse- 


w gardeners more daring than 
of Roses to the herbaceous o1 
subjected to criticism that was 


they were more far-seecing 


wdered gardens these Pillar 
in the flower’ borders In 
effect nine borders out oft 


ten are filled with many kinds of 
plants, some shrubby, some of 
annual duration only, and others 
that are only half-hardy, but 
planted there to fill the hiatus 


that would otherwise occur at 
some time during the summe1 
or autumn rherefore, so long 
as the Rose pillars harmonise 
with the general scheme of 
colour, we do not see why thev 
should be omitted There is 
a tendency, however, in a few 
gardens to overdo them, and 
one finds these Roses the 
most conspicuous feature of 
the borde1 That and the use 
of unsuitable varieties are 


dangers to be guarded against 
A CHARMING LITTLE 
BELLFLOWER. 

Of all the dwarf Campan- 
ulas or Bellflowersthat are hardy 
in this country it would be diffi- 
cult to find one that is more 
charming than C. pusilla Miss 
Willmott. This glorious little 
plant has flowers of pale silvery 
blue, not unlike those’of the com- 
mon Harebell of roadsides 
and downs. As will be seen in 
the accompanying illustration, 
it is perfectly at home in the 
rock garden, where it quickly 
makes large tufts of neat green 
foliage, surmounted, during 
July, with a cloud-like mass of 
dainty pendulous blossoms It 


ou! 


s for planiing between paving- 
»wers harmonises perfectly with 
sts pleasingly with the dull red 
in many places. F. W. H. 
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AN OLD 


That island of England breeds very 
valiant creatures; their mastiffs are of 
unmatchable courage 


HAKESPEARE was guilty of 
no anachronism in putting 
the above words into the 
mouth of a French lord who 
was discussing our country- 
men on the eve of Agincourt, 

for the mastiff probably takes pre- 
cedence of all other British breeds 
“this little 
isle et in the silver sea,’”’ prob- 
ably long before the Roman 
occup ition must cvel remain a 
subject for speculation Most likely 
I imagine they came with th 
Phoenicians, or perchance they may 
brought by the Celts 
by way of Gaul 


How they reached 


have been 
However they wert 
introduced to us, the most trust- 
worthy authorities trace them back 
to the formidabl dogs of Asia. 

When Alexander was marching to- 
wards the Indus, cnormous dogs were 
brought to him, trained to fight with 
lions and elephants.” Any reader 
who may be desirous of studying 
this subject may spend a profitable 
hour in the Assyrian Gallery at the 
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ENGLISH BREED. 


STUDY OF 


British Museum studying 
the bas-reliefs removed from the palace of Assur-bani-pal, who 





\ TYPICAL DOG MASTIFF 


HEAD. 


reigned 
from 665 to 
620 B. ¢ 

There we 
see dogs oft 
unmistak- 
able mastiff 
type, strain- 
ing on the 
leash to gct 
at a hunted 
lion or chas- 
ing the wild 
horse. Won- 
dertully life- 
like and 
vivid are 
these stir- 
ring scenes 
Dogs ot 
various 
colours were 
known at 
that period, 


the official guide to the Gallery gives a translation from one 
of the tablets setting out some of the superstitions associated 


with these animals 
When the yellow 
dog entereth a 
palace, there will be 
destruction in the 
gates thereot 
When a picbald dog 
entereth a palace, 
that palace (?.e., the 
king) will make 
peace with its foe 
When a white dog 
entereth a temple, 
the foundations of 
that temple shall be 
’stablished When 
a black dog entereth 
a temple, the 
foundations of that 
temple shall not be 
’stablished.”’ 
Macedonians 
and Greeks knew 
these big fighting 
dogs as the 
Molossus, who, they 
said, were descended 
from Cerberus. 
Their ‘“ unmatch- 
able courage,’’ 
according to Oppian, 
would not flinch at 
the lion, and 
scarcely less worthy 
foes were the bull 


T. Fali. 


POLLY 





GWYNNE. 


and wild boar. Coming down to 
an age less remote, we find abundant 
references to the mastiff, whose name 
was most likely derived from the 
Latin massivus. Forcst Law spelling 
of Henry II. was ‘‘mastivus.” Con- 
sidering the unsettled state of the 
land, it is not surprising that the dog 
was largely kept as a guard, even 
freeholders resident within the bounds 
of a forcst being allowed the privilege 
under certain restrictions. Thus a 
law of Henry III.: ‘‘ And therefore 
farmers and substaniial frecholders 
dwelling within the forest, may keep 
Mastiffs for the defence of their 
houses within the same, providing 
such Mastiffs be expeditated accord- 
ing to the laws of the forest. The 
way of expeditating Mastiffs is done 
afier this manner, viz., three claws 
of the fore-feet shall be cut off by the 
skin, by setting one of the fore-feet 
upon a piece of wood eight inches 
thick and a foot square, and, with a 
mallet, setting a chisel of two inches 
broad upon the three claws of the 
fore-feet and at one blow cutting 
them clean off.”’ 


In the second and third quarters of last century many 
noble families owned strains that were highly prized, the Dukes 


of Devon- 
shire and 
Sutherland 
bein eg 
among the 
number. 
An entry in 
the cata- 
logue of 
the 1871 
show held 
a t a oe 
Crystal Pal- 
ace reters 
to an old 
tradition 
that has 
currency in 
most works 
onthe breed: 
‘“* Alp of the 
pure and 
celebrated 
Lyme Hall 





BRITAIN’S BELLE. 
A characteristic ex pression. 


breed, the best ascertained pedigree in the Kingdom, alleged 


to go down 
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to 1415 in the Leigh 


[Legh] family stud, one of 
her ancestors having 
defended the 
wounded Sir Percy 
Leigh at Agincourt.” 
There is no reason 
why this should not 
be true. I have it 
on the best authority 
that mastiffs existed 
at Lyme Park four 
or five centuries 
ago, and were con- 
tinued until recent 
years. In the time 
of the father of the 
present Lord New- 
con they had 
deteriorated con- 
siderably, and I do 
not think it is 
claimed that the real 
original breed has 
been represented for 
the last thirty years. 
Unfortunately, no 
picture dating back 
further than about 
a hundred years is 
extant at Disley, 
but in the famous 
Velazquez at 
Madrid, ‘‘Las 
Menijias,”’ there is a 
dog represented 
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to believe was descended from Lyme mastiffs 
presented to the King of Spain by James I. 
The dog is shown lying in the foreground of 
the group of maids of honourand others. He 
is self-coloured, possibly a fawn ; but, as the 
reproduction before me is without description, 
I cannot speak definitely upon that point. 
The head is less massive than those of the 
present day, and the ears are cropped short, 
as they were in most paintings that I have 
seen by this artist. Strangely enough, a 
mastiff is also said to have rendered great 
service to another family whose name was pro- 
nounced the same if spelt differently. The 
story runs that Sir Henry Lee (1530-1610), 
who at some date before 1574 became Master 
of the Leash, was preserved from the knife of a 
would-be assassin, and at Ditchley, in Oxford- 
shire, is a portrait of the knight with his hand 
resting on the head of the mastiff. Possibly 
this incident may have suggested to Sir Walter 
Scott a scene in ‘‘ Woodstock,’’ save that the 
dog there delineated was supposed to be a 
wolfhound, for which his own deerhound, 
Maida, sat as a study. 

I trust that these sketchy historical 
outlines may serve to stimulate an interest 
in one of our noblest breeds that has for 
some years been under a cloud, its former 
glory having passed away, though indications 
of a revival are not altogether absent. This 
weck we give photographs of some of the most 
typical mastiffs of the present time; their 
owner is Lieutenant-Colonel Z. Walker of Fox 
Hollies Hall, near Birmingham. To-day thcse 
kennels have to be reckoncd with seriously 
whenever strong competition is afoot, Colonel 
Walker thus reaping the reward of many 
years’ patient striving. When he founded 
his kennels in 1875 he was up against a strong 
proposition, for during the next twenty years 
or so the dogs were at their best, many clever 
men were breeding them, and classes formed 
one of the chief attractions of leading shows. 
It may be that the beginning of the decadence 
set in with the advent of Crown Prince in 
1880, his remarkably short head, compared 
with those of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, starting a fashion which, pushed 
to an absurd extreme, resulted in head pro- 
perties being considered betore all others, at 
the expense of soundness and movement. 
For close on forty years Colonel Walker has 
been a steadfast adherent of the older stamp, 
his sole aim having been to retain as far as 
he could the correct type in all its purity. I 
think I am right in saying that he has 
guarded his blood with the utmost zeal, rarely 
going outside his own establishment for his 
breeding stock, and, if this became necessary, 
examining minutely the pedigrees of any 
animals broughtin. He has absolutely ignored 
what he terms the pernicious practice of 
breeding solely for the show bench, or simply 
to conform to the fashion or caprice of the 
time being. To the eccentricities of fashion 
he attributcs the deterioration of the true 
mastiff, for it cannot be denied that at 
present there are far too few good specimens 
in the country. 

Naturally, he has bred many grand dogs, 
though, for the reasons indicated, he may not 
have been as successful as some of his com- 
petitors. Of along line one may recall Cham- 
pion Stentor, whelped in 1888. Of the true 
type, he had a great skull, square muzzle, 
enormous bone and substance combined with 
symmetry. He was a beautiful mover in all 
his paces and good over hurdles, notwith- 
standing that in fair condition he weighed 
196lb. In the last seven years his most noted 
winners have been Ch. Lord of the Manor, 
Duchess Superba, Ch. Countess Invicta, With 
the Times, Lord of the British Isles, Ch. 
Britain’s Queen and her litter sister, Ch. Brit- 
ain’s Belle, and last of all Ch. Charming 
Duchess, who won her full honours in 1913 at 
Birmingham, Cruft’s and Richmond. These 
have been beautifully sound and free movers, 
although they have had great size. Itisa 
pleasure to find one so enthusiastic about 
keeping up the correct type in a day noted for 
its abundance of dogs with the wrong ex- 
presssion, attributable to the various oui- 
crosses that have been freely used. | 
asked Colonel Walker how he managed to 
get such substance on his dogs, to which 
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he replied that he has no theories as to feeding beyond taking 
the precaution of seeing that the food is of a wholesome character, 
and possesses a sufficient amount of nutritious properties. He 
adds that no amount of food, no matter of what nature, will 
alone produce size, which, like other characteristics, 1s inherited. 
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He is quite content with the exercise his mastiffs get in a paddock 
set apart for their use adjoining the kennels, into which they are 
all turned twice a day, puppies, dogs and bitches of all ages 


running together. The kennels, well drained and ventilated, 
open on to asphalted vards. \. CROXTON SMITH. 





SCIENCE IN 


By ANTHONY 


II..-THE FOREHAND DRIVE. 

HE first stroke beginners attempt, and 

stroke the majority of players, 

invariably manceuvre to get in 

the forehand drive. On this stroke depends, to 

a great extent, the efficiency of every player. 

In fact, some players have developed this stroke in such 
a remarkable manner, and have brought it 
tosuch a pitch of excellence, that the topmost 


later, the 
good oT bad, 
position ior, 1s 


LAWN TENNIS. 


F. WILDING. 


wav and a wrong way to do everything pertaining to the 
game, but a player has to make strokes in so many different 
positions and under such varying conditions that one stereo- 
typed form of grip should be studiously avoided. Different 
players 

the game 
fine results. 


some of whom I consider to be almost geniuses at 
employ different grips, and yet produce equally 
My idea, therefore, is to describe the grip I 
use, personally, and which 
to be 


appears to me 


the best. At this juncture it is well 





THE 


Showing the position of the racket handle Showing the 


with regard to the thumb and the index finger 


FOREHAND 


upright 
which indicates clearly the posi- 


GRIP 


position, As viewed from behind. The butt of the 


racket can be clearly seen. 


tion of each finger with regard 


rung of the lawn tennis ladder has been reached 
by its aid. In spite of this, I contend that to 
develop one particular stroke to the exclusion and detri- 
ment of all others is a tendency that cannot be too strongly 
condemned. 
rhe fore- 
hand drive is 
executed by 
various players 


in every. con- 
ceivable 
manner. A 


player adopting 
methods that 
are fundament- 
ally wrong can 
never hope to 
improve; yet 
every player, 
no matter how 
bad he be, can 
make wonder- 
ful progress by 
assimilating the 
teaching of 


others who 
have given 
years of study 
to the game, 
and by spend- 
ing time in 
putting into 


practice the 
knowledge thus 





BEGINNING OF FOREHAND DRIVE 5° ined. The 
Which explains the position of the body in its player whose 
relation to the net Note also the position of the style in stroke 


and the 
yt parallel to the net. The weight is on 
the right foot 


feet—the left foot pointing to the net 


t- production is 
right toc 


wrong will 
probably, if he 
changes, become worse before he begins toimprove. But when 
once the corner is turned he will marvel at his improvement. 
In considering the question of the forehand drive- 
in fact, in dealing with each stroke in the course of these 
articles—we will start de nouveau. Let us, then, take the 
method of holding the racket, which is much more important 
than many people consider. There is, undoubtedly, a right 


to the racket handle. 


to emphasise the fact that there can be no 
doubt that the grip of the racket must be 
changed considerably in executing a forehand and a back- 
hand stroke. You must therefore bear in mind, if you have 
just played a backhand stroke, that the grip has to be 
altered for the forehand stroke. I assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that practically every first-class play-r in the 
world alters his grip in this manner. Baddeley advocated a 
fixed grip, but this is the only exception among the first-class 
players I can call to mind. Some players alter their grip 
naturally, much more so than others. It is almost impossible 
to explain 
the grip 
itself in a 
manner 
that can be 
understood, 
but three 
illustra- 
tions pro- 
duced here 
will explain 
this part of 
my subject 
without 
further 
detail on 
my part. 
H owe ver, 


let it be 
under- 
stood that 
every 
player has 
his own 


in dividual 
pecu liari- 





ties. Those 
who affirm 
that one, 
and only 
one, grip 


can be 
correct de- 
ceive them- 
se ] Vés. 
Essays on 


THE MOMENT OF IMPACT IN 


FOREHAND DRIVE. 


Showing the distance the plaver must stand away from 
theball. It will be seen that the left shoulder has “‘ come 
round,”’ and the weight is gradually being transferred. 


THE 
, 
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dynamics, with complicated diagrams, which affect to 
demonstrate the futility of this hold or the absolute 
pertection of that one, only make me tired. A_ vast 
experience on the opposite side of the net to players employing 
distinctive grips, with which they bring off wonderful shots, 
makes me very chary about dogmatising on this matter. 
I show the grip, which I personally have come to the con- 
clusion is 
the best for 
my par- 
ticular 
method of 
producing 
the tore- 
hand 

stroke. 
rhe 
position of 
the body in 
making a 
stroke is of 
the greatest 
import- 
ance, and 
yet it sel- 
dom, if 
ever, re- 
ceives the 
attention it 
should. At 
the begin- 
ning of the 
forehand 
stroke the 
weight of 
the body 
should — be 
inclined on 
the back, 
which is the 
right, leg. 
FINISH OF FOREHAND DRIVE with On the 
TOP SPIN. completion 





The position of the head of the racket should be noted, of the 
and compared with the finish of the cross court drive, as stroke the 
shown in the photograph in the first article. The weight weight of 


has been completely transferred to the left foot 
the body 


should be transferred to the left leg, the trans- 
ference taking place gradually in the course of the 
swing, so that the weight goes with and inéo the direction 
taken by the ball. The left leg should always be in front, 
and the body facing nearly sideways to the net, 7.¢., with the 
left shoulder forward. This correct position is desirable, but 
efforts to attain it should not be carried too far. A sharp 
sprint to the ball is not conducive to the stroke being made 
with the body in the exact “ standard ”’ or ideal position, and 
though it is feasible that a good stroke will result, it must not be 
forgotten that there 7s such a “ standard’ or ideal position. 
Latitude must be allowed for the peculiarities of each and 
every player ; but it is a singular fact that the natural way 
to play a shot is generally the wrong way. Therefore, be 
careful of natural instincts. The ideal position for the feet 
in shaping for the forehand stroke is with the left foot pointing 
to the net and the back (or right) foot parallel with the net. 
I say the “ideal” position because every player who wants to 
improve his forehand stroke should set himself an ideal, in which 
the grip is perfect, the position of body and feet is perfect and 
the follow through (which I dealt with in my last article) 
perfect, and then he must strive to attain these ideals as far 
as circumstances and his opponent permit. 

Let us advance a step further, and trace the position 
the head of the racket assumes from the very beginning of 
the stroke to its completion. The moment you have made 
up your mind that you intend to execute a forehand stroke, 
begin at once to-take up your position for it. At this point 
I cannot emphasise too strongly that the whole secret of 
avoiding hurried, cramped strokes (which, I regret to say, 
are the rule rather than the exception) is to run into position 
and not into the ball. By this I mean that the position from 
which the ball should be hit must be considered in its relation 
to the spot where the ball will Dounce ; your position should 
be an arm and a racket’s length away from the actual 
spot from which the ball is to be hit. Having done this, 
the racket should be swung gently back into position. It 
is of the utmost importance to get the racket well back, 
otherwise a short, snappy stroke cannot well be avoided. 
Then, at the right moment, commence to prepare your swing 
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towards the oncoming ball. Never hesitate or falter in 
this swing, and when the racket comes in contact with the 
ball do not, for the moment, imagine the stroke to be finished, 
as the second part of the stroke—viz., the follow through 
is just as important as the first part. The full face of the 
racket should meet the ball, though the position of the face 
of the racket changes from the commencement of the stroke 
to the finish. At the start of the stroke the face of the racket 
is vertical to the ground, and as the stroke progresses it has 
a slight tendency to come over at an angle towards the 
horizontal—1.e., to be on the top of the ball. At the precise 
moment the racket hits the ball it should be exactly opposite 
the body—neither in front nor behind. If the racket meets 
the ball a fraction of a second behind or a fraction of a second 
in front of the correct hitting position, the resultant stroke 
will be incorrectly timed, though it may, nevertheless, be 
a good stroke. It is not, of course, always possible to hit 
the ball in exactly the correct position, but the ideal to be 
aimed at is to strike the ball when it is exactly opposite the 
body. This, then, is the stroke up to the moment of impact, 
and many players labour under the delusion that it is com 
pleted at this point, and that the racket can assume any 
(lirection it pleases. In other words, this means that after 
the ball is hit, the player no longer retains control of the 
racket. This is, perhaps, the commonest error in lawn tennis, 
and until a plaver realises that it is necessary to finish all 
strokes with the same care as has been bestowed on the 
hitting of the ball, he can hope for little improvement. 

As I explained in my last article, the fact of allowing the 
racket to continue with, and in the same plane and direction 
as, the ball is technically called ‘ follow through.” Do not 
follow through across the body or up in the air, but rather 
let the finish be with the head of the racket pointing to where 
the ball was aimed. If the stroke is a cross-court shot, 
naturally the head of the racket must go across the ball 
shghtly, but if the stroke is from left to right, and away from 
the plaver, the head of the racket should not cross the body 
at all. It is quite possible for the racket to finish across the 
body if a complete follow through has been made; but in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred players do what appears to 
be the most natural thing, which is, unfortunately, to allow the 
racket to go where it pleases after hitting the ball. This is 
a most forcible example of natural instinct, being entirely 
opposed to what is undeniably the most accurate way of 
hitting the ball and finishing the stroke. The position of 
the feet has been described in one connection, but a far more 
important point to remember with regard to the feet is that 
you must stand a full arm and racket’s length away from the 
approaching ball. All descriptions of follow through, and 
positions of the racket, are absolutely and entirely useless unless 
the player adheres to this maxim. In the foreland drive the 
racket and the arm may be considered as a lever witha fulcrum 
in the shoulder, and if this lever is bent or shortened, owing to 





A TYPICAL “WILDING’’ FINISH TO A FOREHAND 
DRIVE. 


Note the poise of the body with all the weight on the left leg, and the 
right arm fully extended 


an incorrect position having been taken up, the stroke is to 
that extent spoiled and lessened in force and accuracy. 

I need not again emphasise the necessity of keeping 
your eve on the ball, but in this connection I would like 
to impress upon you the vital necessity of running into 















position and not into the ball. Make up your mind 
where the ball is going to bounce and run to the hitting 
position ; guess aS near as possible an arm and racket’s 
length distance and run to this spot. 

“Top spin” is a feature of the drive of many of the 
modern first-class players, and it is of the utmost importance 
in keeping the ball within the limits of your opponent’s back- 
line. The top spin drive can be hit much harder than the 
ordinary full-face drive and still remiain in court. I am rather 
inclined to advise players to first master hitting the ball fairly 
accurately with the full face of the racket and with very little, 
or entirely without, top or over spin. In the hands 
of the expert, top spin is of immense value. The top spin 
drive has a habit of “ dipping,” making it more difficult 
to follow accurately. It means less accuracy, but it has the 
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advantage of enabling the ball to be hit very hard and yet 
kept in the court, and it is this power that makes it valuable. 
To summarise the points in this article : 

1.—The position of the racket should be well back 
in commencing the stroke. 

2.—A long, steady swing, without hesitation, until the 
ball is met. 

3.—The ball struck immediately opposite the body. 

4.—The full face of the racket should meet the ball, 
with a slight tendency to come over the ball. 

5.—The follow through to be in the direction you wish 
the ball to go. 

6. Stand a full arm andracket’slength away from the ball. 

7.—Watch the ball all the time. 

Copyright U.S.A. 1914. All rights reserved 





THE REDSHANK AT HOME. 


N the wildest part of the moor, where the thick 
tall grass bids you beware of the bog and marsh, 
is to be found the summer home of the redshank. 
Coming from the marshes and estuaries on the 
Southern Coast, it naturally selects as near 

as possible similar surroundings to rear its young, and a pond 
or tarn on the mountain top is a good guide to the locality 





RETURNING TO THE NEST. 


of the nesting place, for it not only paddles in the marsh, 
but swims well and voluntarily, and teeds chiefly upon marime 
insects. A conspicuons and handsome bird, distinguished 
when in flight by the broad white bar across the wings, 
and when on the ground the 
upper parts of buffish brown 
streaked with umber are re- 
lieved by the bright orange- 
red legs and top portion of 
the beak. A more wary bird 
is, however, not to be found 
on the moors ; and if you are 
fortunate enough to see it 
alight, so quickly does it 
become indistinguishable in 
the cover that its nest is rarely 
discovered, and_ still more 
rarely does it become a sub- 
ject for the camera. 

It was in early May, 
while busy watching the 
wheeling antics of a curlew, 
that I first made the acquaint- 
ance of the redshank at home. 
She was sitting on her full 
complement of eggs—four in 
number—of a light stone buff 
in ground colour and spotted 
with dark sepia. The nest 
was artfully concealed in a 
clump of grass elevated some 
six inches from the swampy 
moss that surrounded it—a 








little island high and dry, to reach which meant submerging 
my ‘‘ watertights ’’ at every step taken. On such a surface 
it required no little scheming to erect a suitable hiding-place ; 
at length, however, by the aid of logs and boards, the some- 
what bulky structure was completed to my satisfaction, 
though by no means certain that it would be to the satisfac- 
tion of my feathered friends, who wheeled around and around, 
uttering that shrill plaintive 
call, “‘ Tui, too, too,’ that 
once heard on the moor is 
rarely forgotten. 

A week elapsed before I, 
along with a friend, ventured 
to return and test our luck. 
Needless to say, we were 
delighted to find the bird still 
engaged in her materna! 
duties, though she left the 
nest when we were half a 
mile away. That she had got 
accustomed to the tent was 
apparent, and, quickly fixing 
up the camera, my friend de- 
luded the birds by walking 
away. For fully half a mile 
they escorted him; then, 
making a detour, they were 
lost to sight, and in a remark- 
ably small space of time, 
without a rustle or per- 
ceptible disturbance of the 
reeds, I had the pleasure of 
seeing the female bird glide 
on to the nest. 

My first exposure was made with the silent shutter, 
but the bird was off and away in an instant. The wait 
was not long, the bird again creeping back nearly unperceived, 
and this time she pulled the long grass over her back with 
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her beak, and was scarcely distinguishable. At the exposure 
of the second plate she stood up and looked around, but 
afterwards I was able to make several time exposures of 
her on the nest. On the next visit I decided to use my 
focal-plane shutter, and, though resented at first, the bird 
overcame the alarm. It was, however, difficult to get a 
good picture on account of the long grass, the approach to 
the nest by the bird being quite hidden from view. | therefore 
decided to trim the grass a little. This was too great a 
liberty to take, and I saw her no more on that visit, 
though I ran the risk of “ rheumatics” by waiting three or 
four hours 
on the damp 
morass. A 
few days 
elapsed 
before I 
again paid 
a visit to 
the moors, 
and, to 
show how 
wary were 
the _ birds, 
we saw 
them leave 
the vicinity 
of the nest 
when nearly 
a mile away. 
Once inside 
the tent | 
was glad to 
welcome the 
bird, secur- 
ing a_ pic- 
tureas 
she came 
along the 
little avenue 
I had prepared. Then I awaited my friend coming to put 
her off. He was in hiding behind a hill, but, directly he 
reached the summit, though half a mile away, the bird was 
up and on the alert and it was then that I made the exposure 
“ Alarmed.” 

A most interesting event happened on this visit, which 
unfortunately I was not able to portray. The bird came 
with a rush, and was on the nest before I had time to 
release the shutter. Settling low down, she commenced a 
crooning noise. To my surprise, the male bird swooped 
down and sat by the side of the nest. The two birds 
chatted to each other, rubbed their beaks together, and, 
lover like, or with parental pride, surveyed their little home 
with its prospective brood. The female bird then left the 
nest, and the male bird took her place. I had sat there with 
bulb in hand and with camera focussed for a distant picture, 
and, needless to say, my disappointment was great at not 
securing the pretty little scene. Yet I felt I had established 
a fact not definitely known—that both birds take part in the 
incubation of their young. 

Three weeks from the day I found the nest, the eggs 
were chipped and the young birds chirping in the shells. 
Then I could take liberties galore with the parent birds, 
yet if my friend came within half a mile they were up and 
away ina moment. Such is bird reason and instinct , and 
the photographer studies to deceive 1t. Two days later the 
nest was empty and the chicks away. THOMAS Ropinson. 


ANCHORS. 


DO not suppose I could find the place again if I tried. | 

only know it is somewhere in the Isle of Dogs—in that 

labyrinth of docks and locks, of basins and reaches; of 
thoroughfares where swing-bridges yawn to admit the passage of 
steamer or tug or red-sailed, broad-beamed barge ; that strange 
amphibious quarter where nearly all the little houses have a 
flagstaff at the end of the back garden, and ships stick up over 
the housetops where you did not expect to see them, as if an 
exceptional spring tide had been and left them high and dry. 
I had taken a "bus to the East India Docks and then followed 
my nose—followed, that is, the smell of the waterside, which is 
quite a different thing from the smell of the seaside. It is a sort 
of composite smell, like nothing else in the wide world—partly 
nice and partly nasty—a smell of clean ships and dirty water— 
of ropes and tar and ship’s paint and general cargo and beer and 
bilge. The masts and yards of a big sailing ship were beckoning 
me over the tops of the sheds and rows of grimy houses. I 
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wanted to get to closer quarters with her ; and with that end in 
view I turned in at an open gateway that looked as if it led down 
to the basin where she was lying. It did not; but I was not 
sorry that I had made the mistake. It was a queer, quiet place ; 
quiet like a marine store where no one ever seems to buy any- 
thing, with the rather sinister quietness of such places. Outside 
the traffic boomed by; a cold wind blew off the river, stirring 
the idle rigging of the moored vessel, and a few gulls hovered 
about her with thin, shrill pipings. There was a sky of pale 
greys and blues, blown cloud and misty spaces between; the 
sun going down tearfully behind a bank, and a wan light shining 
on the puddles. And all round, nothing but anchors. Anchors 
of all shapes 
and sizes, 
rusted past 
recognition o1 
compara- 
tively new, 
ranging from 
the regular 
old -fashioned 
mud-hook to 
the modern 
stockless pat 

tern which 
projects 
from every 
steamer’s 
hawse - pipe. 
There they 
lay, piled up 
in orderly 
heaps, with 
lanes leading 
in among 
them like 
paths among 
tombs. The 
wonder is 
where they 
all come 
from. Some 


HER EGGS. may have 


been. fished 
up out of the mud when a cable has parted; certain worthy 
tradesmen on the South Pacific coast do a good business 
in this line, after the dreaded Norther has bidden many an 
anchored vessel slip cables and run for open sea \re they 
merely old iron, on the way back to the smelter’s furnace, or are 
they going to be furbished up and sold as new, to resume theit 
unchronicled wanderings and grip once more the mud of harbours 
known and unknown ? If they could only talk, what varns they 
could tell, these sea-fretted lumps of old iron! Yarns of small 
strange cities, white under Southern skies ; of surf breaking over 
West Indian reefs, and seabirds’ cries shrill and keen above its 
thunder ; palm-fringed islets and thirsty Bahama cays; quee1 
little dusty towns clinging to the seaward slope of the Andes, 
with a red anchor painted up on the cliffside to guide vessels to 
their moorings. What salt crust of the seas has caked about 
them ; what joy of meeting, splendour of young adventure and 
darkness of death, have accompanied their laborious resurrection 
from the harbour slime or the delirious rattle of the cable through 
the hawse-pipe at the long voyage’s end! Well, here they are 
now at their last long anchorage, after all those perilous tossings 
to and fro; instead of the long sighing of the tides, the faint 
roar of the traffic; instead of the sea-salt caking on stock and 
fluke, the smoke and grime of a yard in the Isle of Dogs. 

A beery old ruin of a man—shuffling, blear-eyed, intensely 
evil-looking—was lurking among the heaps of anchors, with a 
sinister senile giggle all the while on his lips. ‘ No,” he said, 
“ there ain’t no way to the waterside, not out o’ this yard there 
ain’t,’’ and then broke off in that suggestive titter, as if he had 
some nasty secret he wanted to share with you. 

‘Can you tell me the name of the ship yonder ? "’ | asked. 

“Oh, yes—she’s the Rebecca, she is. Hee-hee!’’ He 
turned his red-rimmed eyes towards the proud vessel—as proud 
and fine as ‘“‘ proud Maisie’”’ in the wood walking so early 


again with that meaning giggle. ‘‘ She won’t be a-floating 
round so very long, she won't. Nor none of them old sailin’ 
ships won’t. Hee-hee ! ”’ 

It was as if he said, “‘ Ah-ha, my lady! You will go the 


same way as all the rest. Your bones will lie about the ship- 
breakers’ yards your strong men, your lovers, will be 
scattered far and near and your anchors will lie here 
when you are gone and forgotten. . Eh-hee!” 

The memory of his snicker, like the low chuckle of a foul 
tide, still lingered as I left the yard. I turned and looked back 
once at the piled anchors, growing dim as the light faded ; and 
it seemed as if the faint echo of a forgotten chorus came blowing 
out of the pale sunset : 

The sails are furled, our work is done 
' 


(Leave her, Johnnic, leave her !) 


And now ashore we'll have our fun 


(It’s time for us to leave her !) 


C. Fox SMmirTH. 
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Fulfords first occupied that estate we cannot say. It appears 
in the Domesday Survey as part of the territory acquired 
by Baldwin, the founder of the House of Devon, and it is 
noticeable that the manor of Fulford still pays ten shillings 
Earl of Devon for half a Knight’s fee. 


For aught we know, 
Baldwin subinfeu- 
dated Fulford to the 
man whose descen- 
dant stands at the 
head of the Fulford 
pedigree, and who 
appears definitely and 
undeniably under 
Richard I. as William 
de Foulford or de 
Turpe Vado. It would 
seem, then, that the 
present spelling is a 
euphemism, and that 
what struck the early 
dwellers by the ford 
across the upper 
waters of the Teign 
was not the abund- 
ance, but the dirtiness 
of its waters caused 
by the drainage of the 
rich Devon lands. 
Fulford is not a 
parish, bat a manor 
within the parish of 
Dunsford, which _ be- 
longed, medizvally, 
to the See of Exeter 
and was only acquired 
by the Fulfords when 
episcopal as well as 
monastic lands were 
readily obtainable by 
laymen in Henry 
VIIL.’s later years. 
Thus Fulford had no 
village, but stood 
alone as a group of 
buildings adapted for 
carrying on the exist- 
ence of an important 
medieval family and 
its retainers. There 
is nothing now visible 
that takes us_ back 
earlier than the reign 
of Henry VII., and 
very little of that. 
But there will be in 
its walls much older 
substance, and some- 
thing of older 
arrangement. It is 
now a great square 
pile of roughcasted 
tubble enclosing a 
large quadrangle, en- 
tered by a wide arch- 
way which faces the 
hall door, as the first 
illustration shows, 
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and which by its mouldings and the corbel heads of its 
dripstone may well be assigned to the reign of the first of 
the Tudors, though the ornament in its spandrels and the 
panel of arms above date from the last of that line. In 
front of this archway stood, largely no doubt for defensive 
purposes, an outer court with farmery and stable buildings, 
of which the burning of the grass in occasional droughts 
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Copyright. COLONEL FRANCIS 
has revealed the foundation line. Through the archway, 
across the quadrangle and through the hall screens another 
court, containing “ houses of office ’’ dependant on the kitchen 
department, was entered, and part of this remains, although 
half has recently been laid out as a formal rose garden. 
Thus Fulford in every way fulfilled the normal medieval 
plan of the home of a self-sustaining family, arranging more- 
overt for its own religious observances, for the parish church 
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lies a mile and more away, and a priest was, no doubt, in 
attendance even earlier than the year 1402, when we find that 
“Henry de Foleford’’ has licence to have service in the 
house chapel. Was it his son Baldwin or an earlier Fulford 
of that Christian name who acquired for the family the right 

unusual for commoners—to have supporters to their arms, 
as seen over the archway? That is, as a matter of fact, 
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uncertain, although tradition sets the crusading Baldwin 
Fulford down as warring against the infidel in the days of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. Of him, Prince, in his ‘“ Worthies 
of Devon,” tells us that: ‘‘ He was a great soldier and a 
traveller, of so undaunted resolution that, for the honour 
and liberty of a royal lady in a castle besieged by the infidels 
he fought a combat with a Saracen for bulk and bigness an 
unequal match (as the representation of him cut in the 
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wainscot in Fulford Hall doth plainly show) whom 
yet he vanquished, and rescued the lady. In 
commemoration of this victory two Saracens were 
granted as supporters to the arms of the family 
which they still retain.”” A wood-carving of the 
sixteenth century—or even somewhat older than 
this is supposed to be—is not good evidence for 
a twelfth century occurrence, but it is interesting 
to note that the tradition was already of established 
age when Prince wrote under Charles I., and that 
the three massive panels, now at the south-east 
end of the hall, where little Sir Baldwin is seen 
between two mighty antagonists, were already 
among Fulford’s prized possessions. That is all we 
know as to Baldwin the mythical, but the tragic 
story of Baldwin the real is set down in our 
history books. He was Sheriff of Devon in 
Henry VI.’s time and an active Lancastrian 
partisan. He was Vice-Admiral under the Duke 
of Exeter, who, with the Duke of Somerset and 
other of Henry’s councillors, sought to make an 
end of the Earl of Warwick. He, as Mt. Gairdner 
tells us in his Introduction to the Paston Letters 
“Ever since his great naval victory in 1458, was 
so highly popular with all the sailors of England 
that it was quite as hopeless for the Duke of 
Exeter to contest his supremacy at sea as for 
Somerset to think of winning Calais out of his 
hands.” Thus this ‘traitor who kept Calais ”’ 
and had so many Kentish supporters that at any 
time he might attempt a Yorkist invasion, was a 
danger to be got rid of in any manner and at all 
costs. This Sir Baldwin Fulford volunteered to do 
How he set about it does not appear. All we 
know is that he received money for the purpose 
set out on his errand, but eventually returned with 
the money spent and without injury done to 
Warwick. Thus he lost his reputation with the 
Lancastrians and incurred the enmity of the 
Yorkists. The latter landed in Kent from Calais 
in 1460, and early in 1461 Edward IV. was declared 
King. The Battle of Towton followed and Lan 
castrian heads fell freely. Sir Baldwin was with 
others taken prisoner in the West and was beheaded 
in Bristol. Mayor Canynge was present, and as 
Chatterton made the Canynges the basis of many 
of his poems, it is no doubt this incident which 
he commemorated in the ‘ Bristow Tragedy, or 
the Dethe of Svr Charles Bawdin.”’ 

The estates were forfeited, but his son Sir 
Thomas does not seem to have been sufficientl\ 
implicated to suffer his father’s fate and lay low 
for a time. Then, when Edward had quarrelled 
with Warwick and sought support elsewhere 
Thomas Fulford, no doubt on promise of assisting 
the King, petitioned for and obtained restitution. 
He took to wife a Courtenay of Powderham and 
lived to see Henry VII. on the throne. It may, 
therefore, be he who is responsible for such traces 
of that time as remain at Fulford. They, however, 
amount to little; the earliest important feature 
being the carved wainscotings of Henry VIII. date, 
for which Thomas Fulford’s grandson, Sir John, 
was certainly responsible. He married Dorothy, 
daughter of John Bourchier, Earl of Bath, owner 
of the Devonshire estate of Tawstock, and _ tlie 
well known badge of the family, the Bourchier 
knot, appears on the Fulford wainscoting, as also 
does, twice over, the date 1534. Here, then, is a 
positive and exact date for one, and that one 
among the finest, of the remaining examples of 
the admirable English woodwork founded on 
Italian Renaissance models, which came and went 
while Henry VIII. was King, and in which Devon- 
shire was particularly rich. Panels with heads in 
roundels supported by dolphin and other scrolls are 
the most marked characteristics of this woodwork 
as also of the contemporary Eastern Counties terra 
cotta to which attention was drawn in COUNTRY 
Lire last February when Sutton Place and Layer 
Marney were described. But as the terra cotta 
was cast from moulds there is much more 
repetition than in the oak panels. They show 
similarity of treatment but such variety of 
detail that two precisely similar panels are 
seldom found. The style grew up before the 
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Reformation, and thus the Devonshire carpenters and carvers, 
taught and aided no doubt by Italians, were employed 
more in churches than in houses. Screens, rood lofts, pulpits 
and bench ends were very largely produced during the earlier 
half of Henry VIII.’s reign. The general form remained 
Gothic, but Renaissance ornament was frequently introduced. 
There are amorini on the Atherington screen, and dolphin 
scrolls on that at Broadhempton. The low, square-topped 
bench ends, which then came into fashion, were carved in 
much the same manner as the Fulford wainscot panels, while 
at Swimbridge Church the font is enclosed in woodwork 
with folding doors and canopy, having the typical medallion 
heads and dolphin scroils. At Ashburton “ restorations ” 
have left little of interest in the church, but surviving church- 
wardens’ accounts shed much light on the woodworkers’ 
activity. In 1510 Thomas Prideaux, whose house and 
premises opened on to the churchyard, was warden, and 
began the work of refitting the church. John Mayne 
probably from Exeter, was foreman, and under him was John 
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Soper, a local carpenter. To the former we find payments 
made in the ensuing six years for “* making the seating of the 
church.” After that a pulpit, rood loft and stalls were under 
taken, and in 1523 there is a payment of eight shillings and 
fourpence to * Peter, kerver, for making the tabernacle over 
the altar of St. John.” 

Meanwhile, Thomas Prideaux 
Was not continuous, supervised the men that probably 
worked on his premises, and also employed them on his 
own behalf. Until very few years there remained 
in his house a room, fourteen feet square, lined with precisely 
similar wainscoting as that which survives at Fulford. 
The lower part was of linen-fold panels, above which were 
two tiers of panels containing typical medallion roundels 
and scrollwork, among which were shields with the letters 
T. P., conjoined with a knot. Thomas Prideaux died in 1546 
and the very next year Commissioners visited the church 
To them, the rood loft and the altar sculptures were “* papyche 
stuffe,”’ and they were soon cleared away. Thomas Prideaux’s 
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THE SECOND JOHN FULFORD’S BED. 

son, Richard, helped himself to portions of the wreckag« 

He added some of the enriched loft mouldings as a cornice 
to the wainscoted parlour, and let in sculptured compositions 
of Saints on each side of the window recess Phus the room 
remained until the house was sold in 1905, and those who knew 
it could judge of the character of both the ecclesiastical and 
secular work of the ‘ Kervers’’? employed by Thomas 
Prideaux. Much of Devonshire’s Henry VIII. carving was 
coarse—tmere village stuff. jut that at Ashburton was of 
the same fine quality as that which survives at Fulford 
Here also there are sacred subjects on each side of a window 
It must not be taken for granted that this woodwork 
was always in the hall. When Colonel Francis Fulford so 
largely refitted the house in the style of William III.. he will 
have removed all he found in chapel and parlours; but 
struck by the quality of much of it, he will have gathered 
the best together and set it up in the hall. From the chapel 
then, we may conclude, came the panels which are the subjects 
of the sixth and seventh illustrations. In the one the angel 
holds the scimitar which is descending to decapitate Isaac 
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In the other the jawbone is 
left free to break a Phili- 
stine’s skull. In each case 
the subject is enclosed by 
an arch, of which the pilas- 
ters are decorated with 
scrollwork of conventional 
vases, leafage and_ birds. 
Above them amorini hold 
swags of fruit and flower. 
All this is purely Italian, 
and closely resembles such 
typical examples as the 
stalls in San Pietro, Perugia, 
which Stefano Zambelli 
completed in 1533, the year 
before the date on the 
Fulford panels. Zambelli, of 
course, wrought in an in- 
finitely finer manner than 
the sculptor employed by 
Sir John Fulford, yet bis 
work shows sufficient know- 
ledge of anatomy and 
mastery of Renaissance line 
and form to make us doubt 
his being a native of our 
shores. If he was, he must 
have been an unusually apt 
pupil of the Italians whom 
Henry VIII. and Wolsey 
brought over in considerable 
numbers. The Isaac and 
Samson carvings show rather 
more skill than the wainscot 
panels, yet these are of high 
quality. The long frieze 
panels are remarkable in 
that the heads are not 
shallow and carved in the 
thickness of the panels, 
but in bold relief. This 
was unusual, but there were 
one or two similarly treated 
in the Prideaux room, and 
we shall meet with others 
shortly at Weare Giffard. 
As to those at Fulford, 
Illustrations 8 and g show 
their character perfectly, as 
also the nature and variety 
of the scrollwork of both 
the frieze and the lower 
panels. Many of the latter 
have flat medallion heads, 
though others have scroll- 
work only. The right-hand 
panel of Illustration 9 has 
the Bourchier knot already 
mentioned, while the panel 
next to the last one on the 
left of this illustration has 
the date 1534 incised on a 
label in the scrollwork. An 
account, still preserved at 
Fulford and dating from 
this time, shows a disburse: 
ment of {£8 ros. 1d. for 
repairs ‘‘ about the house,” 
but there is no _ direct 
reference to the panelling. 
The Sir John who graced 
his dwelling with this fine 
stuff was succeeded, in 1546, 
by a son of the same name. 
Sir John Fulford the younger 
is described on his tomb- 
stone in Dunsford Church as 
the rebuilder of the house. 
Monumental inscriptions are 
apt to exaggerate the deeds 
and qualities of those they 
commemorate, and, no 
doubt, this is a case in 
point. The general fabric 
of Fulford is earlier than 
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the days of Elizabeth. But much was done in her reign. 
The work over the entrance arch has already been alluded to, 
but that is only a fraction of what was done by the younger 
Sir John. How much that was, the large subsequent altera- 
tions make it impossible to say exactly, but on the first floor 
of the north-east and south-east there remain a 
series of enriched plaster ceilings of the type that prevailed 
in the earlier half of Elizabeth's reign—that is, up to about 
1580, which was the year of Sir John’s death. Portion of 
one of these appears in the tenth illustration, showing a fine 
carved oak bed of the same period. The ceilings in the various 
rooms—unfortunately now cut up into smaller chambers 
and passages—are of different design, but all of exactly the 
same type—that is, composed of single, simply moulded 
ribs, arranged as interlaced squares and circles, or sections 
of such, with leaved bosses at the mitres, and rose, fleur-de-lys, 
flower spray and other devices occupying a few of the 
panelled spaces. At Exeter, Dartmouth, Barnstaple and 
other Devon towns as well as country houses, quite similar 
ceilings are yet to be found—survivals of a large number which 
an active local school of plasterers was spreading far and wide 
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also be seen on the walls. Sir John, passing away in 1580, 
left it to lis son, Sir Thomas (whose Jacobean tomb in 
Dunsford Church is the subject of the last illustration), to 
take his share in the preparations which Devon made to 
repel the expected invasion in the Spanish Armada _ year. 
We read, in an account of Exeter, that ‘‘ The nobility and 
gentry ol the county used to meet at Mol’s Coffee House 
in the Cathedral Close in Exeter to make arrangements fot 
the defence of the county in view of the impending invasion 
and their coats of arms—among them the arms of Fulford 
are still seen decorating the fine oak panelled parlour on the 
first floor of that curious old House.”’ 

Sir Thomas was succeeded in 1610 by his son Sir Francis 


who had been knighted by James six vears earlier, who sat 
for his county in Charles I1.’s short Parliament, and who 
was a devoted adherent of that king when civil war broke 
out. In January, 1645, he, with other Royalist officers, 


was taken prisoner at Dartmouth by Fairfax. He must, 
however, soon have been liberated if family tradition is right 
in saving that he personally defended his house against Fairtax 
in the December of the same year. Redoubts were set up 
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over what was then a country conspicuous for wealth and 
intelligence. The Fulfords had their share of both. Additions 
to the estates—such as the Dunsford Manor—were made. The 
younger Sir John’s second wife was an heiress and a widow, 
and thus, perhaps, accrued the money for the “ rebuilding ’ 
work of her husband, which, from its character, will date 
from the closing years of his life. In earlier days he was of 
the band of Devonians that raised aloft the reputation of 
Elizabethan England on the sea. He was with a detach- 
ment of Clinton’s fleet, which, while Mary lay dying after 
the loss of Calais, materially aided Count Egmont to defeat 
the French under De Thermes at Gravelines in July, 1558. 
The position is thus described by Froude: ‘ De Thermes, 
obliged to advance where the tide would permit him, dashed 
at the dangerous passage; the guns of Gravelines on one 
side, the guns of the English vessels on the other, tore his 
ranks to pieces, and Egmont charging them when their 
confusion was at its worst, the French were almost annihi- 
lated.” A huge canvas depicting the whole scene hangs at 
Fulford. It is said to have been painted by the elder Franck 
and presented to Sir John by Egmont, whose portrait may 
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on two commanding positions of the park, yet for ten days 
the defenders held out. It is said that the attackers believed 
the main block of buildings to be solid, that the shot were 
therefore fired high to drop on to the roof, and that thus 
they fell harmless into the quadrangle. When surrender 
became necessary and the Parliamentarians entered, tradition 
tells us that the family silver was put into the kitchen oven, 
of which the handle was made excessively hot. A _ soldier 
preparing to inspect was begged by the cook to leave the 
door shut or her batch of bread would be spoilt, and 
partly on this account and partly owing to the discomfort 
when he put his hand on the handle he from 
his search. 

Fulford House was then garrisoned by one of Fairfax’s 
detachments under Colonel Okey, who thence, as we know 
from the Rushworth papers, assisted at the siege of Powder- 
ham and other Royalist houses. Sir Francis, however, 
seems to have been granted good terms, and obtained from 
Fairfax an order, still preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
that his houses and goods were not to be molested, and 
that he and his men might through the lines to 
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Dorsetshire In that county he owned, through his wife, the 
manor of Toller Fratrum. Thither he retired, and, rebuilding 
the house, made it his chief home to the end of his life. He 
lived to see the Restoration, and was of those who were to 
be Knights of the Royal Oak, had that proposed Order ever 
come into actual being. At Fulford is preserved a picture of 
the Royal Martyr presented by Charles II., and also a 
charming Royalist badge in silver gilt, one and a half inches 
across and two inches high, with the head of Charles I. on 
the one side and the arms of England, France, Scotland and 
Ireland surrounded by the garter on the other, the whole 
enclosed by a delicate bay leaf wreath. 

Sir Francis Fulford died in 1664, and as his eldest son, 
Thomas, had been killed at the siege of Exeter in 1646, 
he was succeeded by a grandson, Francis, whose son, another 
Francis, succeeded him in 1675. Afterwards known as 
Colonel Francis Fulford, he married, after the loss of his 
first wife in 1689, ‘‘ Mary, heir of John Tuckfield,”’ and, 
as with Sir John under Elizabeth, so now did much alteration 
ot Fulford follow a second marriage with a lady of means. 
Che chapel and all the rooms in the north-west side of the 
house are fitted with the large panelling and the fire arches 
with big bolection mouldings that prevailed under William III., 
whose reign coincided with Colonel Francis Fulford’s second 
married life. In the west 
corner, opening out from the 
hall on one side and what 
were his chief reception rooms 
on the other, he cleared an 
ample space tor the great 
staircase, which is shown in 
the fifth illustration. He cet 
tainly put a new ceiling to 
the hall, and, as already 
surinised, collected the best 
of the Henry VIII. carvings 
and panellings about the 
house and arranged them in 
the hall as a wainscoting. 
Dying childless in 1700, he 
left the estates to his kinsman 
“Francis, son of George 
Fulford, sometime of London,” 
descended, no doubt, from one 
of the many younger sons of 
Sir Francis, the Royalist. 
But his widow retained pos 
session of Fulford House 
was remarried to Henry 
frenchard, and lived till 1729 
roller till then and somewhat 
after remaining the Fulford 
home Soon after the middle 
of the century that estate was 
sold by John, grandson of the 
last-named Francis Fulford. 
He does not appear to have 
done anything to Fulford 
House, or even kept it in 
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Bourchier.”” Yet another went to his mother-in-law, while 
his eldest son profited to the extent of the ‘‘ best damask 
gowne garded with velvet’ and the best ‘‘ Gaskonie Hose 
of wrought velvet.” Lastly, to his six younger sons in equal 
shares went “all the residue of my apparell belonging to 
my bodie.”’ 

The John Fulford of George III.’s time evidently kept 
up old habits. With him lived a young cousin, who afterwards 
became Mrs. Graves and, living in Exeter in 1802, wrote 
‘* Desultory Thoughts,’ where we read that as late as 1785 
she remembered the Fulford “‘ fool in motley” going to the 
races, and being asked by a man, “‘ Whose fool are you?” 
answered, “‘ | am Squire Fulford’s fool ; whose fool are you ?”’ 
The interlocutor, disliking this query, struck the fool, but 
the Fulford servants came to the rescue and, “ clubbing their 
horse-whips,’’ made the aggressor cry for mercy. At that 
date Squire John was dead, and his nephew Baldwin had 
succeeded. He commanded a Devon militia regiment during 
the Napoleonic war scare, the colours of which are seen 
hanging in the hall in the third illustration. He found the 
house much decayed and at first proposed to repair the great 
stair and suite of rooms that Colonel Francis Fulford had 
decorated. But on a ceiling falling down and killing a work- 
man he abandoned this quarter of the horse and much of 
it is still unoccupied and 
decayed, even the windows 
having been blocked up 
They look on to the quad- 
rangle, as the steep bank 
close behind presents a 
northern outlook. The 
opposite side of the quad- 
rangle, having a sunny out- 
look on to lake and _ park, 
was preferable, and here 
Colonel Baldwin Fulford 
threw out bays and_ re- 
arranged rooms, of which 
the “Gothic” get up makes 
us content that he neglected 
the William III. portions 
which his great grandson, 
the present owner, is gradu- 
ally taking in hand and 
carefully repairing. The 
staircase (illustration 5) has 
been the first to receive 
attention. The lowest flight 
which had_ entirely dis- 
appeared has been replaced. 
The elaborate  parquetry 
patterning of the landings, 
which was crumbling to 
dust, has been exactly repro- 
duced, and the dignified 
doorway with oak banding 
and inlay has received back 
its lost parts. In the hall 
the whole of the woodwork 


good repair, but he formed SIR THOMAS FULFORD’S TOMB IN DANSFORD CHURCH. has been carefully over- 


the stream below it into 

the lake which appears in the thirteenth illustration, 
and he planted the groves and clumps of noble Scotch firs 
that are one of the glories of the exceptionally well timbered 
and picturesque park which stretches its vast area on ever 
side of the house. Of the condition and furnishing of the 
house in his day we get some inkling from an inventory 
made by his wife in 1763. Such items as a looking-glass 
with tortoiseshell border inlaid with silver wire, an eight-day 
clock ‘“‘in a winscott fraime finnured (i.¢., veneered) with 
wallnutt,”” and many walnut chairs show that Colonel Francis 
Fulford had done much refurnishing as well as redecorating 
n the style of his day. The copper chocolate pot and the 
large service of pewter, including a “‘ Squab Pye dish,”’ illus- 
trate the utensils of the age, while the home-made wines and 
liqueurs and the “154. of my candles 4 to the Pound,” 


testify to stillroom activity rhe list of furniture seems short 
compared to the list of the contents of the wardrobe of the 
master of the house. Elaborate garments, such as “a 


Pompadour and gold lace suit compleat,’’ are numerous, 
and a figured silk waistcoat and breeches of velvet and brocade 
still survive. Of course, two centuries earlier male attire 
was still more important and was worthy of testamentary 
disposition. The Sir John Fulford of Elizabethan days 
left his best velvet gown to his “ cosein the Ladie Marie,”’ 
and his second best to his ‘“‘ Coseine Ladie Elizabeth 


hauled. All was painted ; 
much of the framing was ot deal, portions of the oak panels 
were perished. It has now been repaired with judgment 
and success, and new frieze panels have been introduced 
on the right of the fireplace heraldically commemorating 
those of the family to whom this good work is due. The 
stone doorway into the staircase hall is part new and part 
old, the latter part having been discovered under the wains- 
coting, as also were remnants of a wide, fine arch of granite, 
dating from before Colonel Francis Fulford placed the 
Henry VIII. woodwork in the hall. In arranging the mantel- 
piece he clearly used portions of later date, for the double row 
of superposed caryatides are of Elizabethan date. They 
are of very high quality and exactly similar in type to those 
of the Charterhouse screen which the Duke of Norfolk erected 
there in 1568. That will have been about the time when 
Sir John Fulford was instituting his “ rebuilding’’ work, 
and the remnants show that his woodwork was as good and 
as typical as his plasterwork. Fulford has seen many 
alterations and many vicissitudes. Something of each is 
impressed on its fabric. It is an epitome of the history of 
one of Devonshire’s very oldest families. May their careful 
and loving possession of this valuable national document 
long continue ! H. Avray TIPPING. 
The Country Home next week will te Glamis Castle, For- 
farshive, a seat of ithe Earl of Strathmore. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
oe HE had just finished revising them when the pen 
dropped from her hand.”” Thus writes Miss Edith 
Sichel of the last poems of Emily Lawless, which, 
in accordance with the poet’s desire, have been 
privately printed under the title of The Unalienable 
Heritage. Miss Sichel has written a faithful and intelligent 
appreciation as preface to this slender little volume. Emily 
Lawless was indeed a spiritual incarnation of Ireland past 
and present. We cannot better the words used by Miss 
Sichel : 

She is haunted by the strange bewitching surge of the waves of the 
Atlantic, of the Western waves “ wild with all regret.” For her the rolling 
brown stretches of bog and of peat-moss, with the blue smoke hanging low 
over them, and their carpet of faithful little peat-flowers, mean home, the 
enchanted home we all know, where we have played in childhood and felt the 
first thrills of youth ; the moist silver sky, the solitary, ageless stone crosses 
the ruined churches, the hovels, the sad, shining lakes make the country 
where her spirit dwells 


Irish nature, which had been her inspiration all life long, is 
more apparent than ever in these impassioned verses. With: 
it all was a great humility. The last poem in the volume is 
called “ Afterword,” and its refrain is : 


Poet we look for, come; awake! Be born! 
She conjures the poet to come 
Out of the dusk of slow-accomplished Time, 


and the shadows of the long past. In the second verse she 
says, with an exquisite self-depreciation : 


Our little life fills out its little round, 

Our little pipes play on their puny strains. 

We grope, we fumble on the dusky ground, 

Still searching, hoping, for some scattered grains. 

Stammering weak ditties on an alien strand, 

Babbling poor plaintive notes, which sink forlorn, 

We sport ; we toy. 
And, finally, she commands the singer to “ sing as he must.” 
It can scarcely be by chance that this fine poem is placed at 
the end of the work of Emily Lawless. By implication, it 
sums up the whole position of Irish literature at the moment, 
where there are many voices singing in a minor key sincerely 
and finely, and yet without that larger utterance which Emily 
Lawless very nearly caught from the great Elizabethans. 
Miss Sichel says the authoress liked best of the poems pub- 
lished here “The Third Trumpet. A Ballad of Meath, 
May 1, 1654.’ This poem has the directness and vividness 
which we find in the great ballads. It is the tale of a girl 
Irish recusant, who, after the third trumpet had been sounded, 
which signified that no further grace was to be given, at the 
greatest peril to herself escaped to search for a priest who 
would shrive her dying mother. The story is told with 
rapid force. She found a priest and returned, the following 
verses showing as in a brilliant light the swift succession of 
thoughts that passed through her mind : 


I heeded not, and hurried by, 
My soul afire lest she should die 
Unshriven ; help being now so nigh! 


Cold and wide in open day 
The plain spread under that narrow way, 
We had all but reached the place where she lay 


When over me like a stream in flood, 
There swept the thought that those men of blood 
Would seize and slay him. So I stood. 


And turning swiftly round I spake, 
‘** Father, thy life they'll surely take ! 
Turn back, turn back, for Jesu’s sake!” 


He stood a moment silently, 
Dimly he looked on earth and sky 
And said, ** The times are good to die!” 


It is a piece of work that may well be ranked with “ The 
Ballad of Fontenoy ”’ or “ The Dirge of the Munster Forest.” 
But, indeed, nowhere has Emily Lawless more successfully 
interpreted the very spirit of Ireland than here. Lines 
like the following come from direct intercourse with Nature : 


a green and dripping land 
Mounts to the softly dappled skies, 
And the invasive careless hand 
Of change defies 


And if she was a close and faithful observer of outward 
conditions, so also was she a true interpreter of the spirit. 


With us meanwhile the rill still flows 

With us the little days speed fast 

And fast our changeful Present grows 
Our changeless Past 


Island of faith, of hope, of pain, 
Home of a thousand varying fears, 
See you no light beyond your rain 


Across your tears ? 


Forbid it all the good, the strong 

rrue triends, true lovers, grave or gay 

Hatred and wrong endure for long 
But not for aye 


And not for ever bare and brow: 
rhe boughs despoiled by autumn swing, 
Time, which draws down the winter's frown 


Restores the spring 


Brings comfort to the wreck-strewn strand 
ro men long pressed by evil, right, 
And to a weary, cloud-girt land 

At Evening, light 


It will be seen from these random quotations that in 
lier last poems Miss Emily Lawless touched the very highest 
point of her accomplishment. The verses are perhaps ove1 
burdened with feeling and the sense of form was never a 
very extreme one with the writer, but there is no question 
about the accent. It is that which only the true and the 
great poets commanded. Miss Sichel is afraid lest the 
suffering and distress of the later years should be too apparent 
in these poems, and one cannot but sympathise with her 
feeling, because the pain is not always conquered. It is, 
however, kept in check by an indomitable courage, and 11 
reminds us of the old Bible saying that associates achieve 
ment with suffering: “he laid the foundation thereof in 
Abiram his firstborn, and set up the gates thereof in his 
youngest son Segub.”’ 

\ MOVING AND HUMAN STORY. 
Paul Moorhouse, by George Wouil. (John Long.) 
MR. GEORGE WOUIL has written a moving and human story in Paul 
Moorhouse He has taken the Black Country for his background, and fot 
his hero a lad from the wheel shop to whom com s the average luck of hi 


class in spite of ambitions and desires not shared by his associates Naturally 
and convincingly his environment is brought before us ; his work, his pleasure 
his temptations, the conflicting play of his temperament as affected by 


and a consequence of, that environment most ably depicted. In some 
respects a sadtale. When al! is said and done, there remained always the 
possibilities of disillusionment, and a painful fight against the characteristic 
weaknesses of her lover to menace such a future as Joan Ware might have 
spent with Paul, had the author not decided to end his book on a tragic note 
As it is, for such readers as prefer the sacrifice of pleasant fiction to pro 
bability, the end of Paul Moorhouse will not seem out of keeping with th: 
character the author has made so real and appealing a personality 


THE ARCHITECT’S REFERENCE BOOK 
Whoss Who in Architecture, 1914. (Technical Journals, Limited.) 


\ GENERAL reference book giving particulars of practising architects 
was certainly needed, because not all belong to the recognised societies, and 
some very well known men have rather made a point of this abstention 
It was no doubt inevitable that in the first issue of such a volume some ot 
the names should be accompanied by very sparse biographical and professiona 
particulars, and the book, therefore, is capable of enlargement in future 
editions. Some useful notes are also given as to the schools of architecture 


ind various societies concerned directly or indirectly with the profession 


SHORT NOTES ON NOVELS. 
Beasts and Super-Beasts, by H. H. Munro. (The Bodley Head, 6s.) 

A most delighttul collection of short stories Mr. H. H. Munro 
has the deftness and quick wit of the born raconteur who never clumsily 
labours his point or misses it. His humour has an irresistible spontaneity, 
and more often than not a piquant cynicism that lends to his work a 
peculiar charm. 

Captivating Mary Carstairs, by Henry Sydnor Harrison Constable and Co.) 

No one is intended to take this yarn seriously ; that would be to 
kill the tun at the start. Questioning none of the improbabilities, and 
weepting the slang as part of the outfit of a Transatlantic romance, 
it is possible to put in quite a good time in the company of the pair who 
set out so cheerily to captivate and abduct a charming heroine 


Lovers’ Meetings, by Katharine Tynan. (T. Werner Laurie.) 
Miss Katharine Tynan’s collection of short stories strikes a general 
note of quiet domestic interest ; and this, coupled with the simple un- 


affectedness of her manner of writing and stvle of plot, should insure 


Lovers’ Meetings a kindly welcom 
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The Last Shot, by Frederick Palmer. (Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 


Mr. Frederick Palmer, who has himself seen something of modern 
warfare, though as a non-combatant, here paints a picture in which the 
horrors of war are depicted with restraint, and also in some measure 


the grimness of his realism mitigated by a slight love romance. 
Patience Tabernacle, by Sophie Cole. 
There is an 
Tabernacle ; 


(Mills and Boon, 6s.) 
flavour the cast of 
and we must confess to divining from the first that to the 
elderly friend and confidant would fall the ré‘e of husband—even though 
to the youth was accorded his little day. The father in hiding, too, 
strikes the same note of a well-worn situation, yet the author of “A 
Wardour Street Idyll” has command of sufficient charm to carry us 
to the end of this unpretentious tale. 


old-fashioned about 


Jetsam, by Victor Bri-ges. (Mills and Boon, 6s.) 
A collection of short stories best described as of the 


* popular ” 
kind, but readable and entertaining. 


Jean Gilles, Schoolboy, by André Lafon. 

Bell, 3s. 6d.) 
This tale won for its author the Grand Prix de Littérature. 

an impression of boyhood not 


Translated by Lady Theodora 


Davidson, (George 
It is 
yet in its teens, and is written in an 
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auto-biographical style of considerable artistic beauty and imaginative 
feeling. 
Hardware, by Kineton Parkes. (T. Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 

Save for the unnecessary and somewhat absurd Pan incident, Mr 
Kineton Parkes has written an uncommonly interesting and competent 
novel in Hardware, the story of the making of a business man. Thorpe 
Chatwin is a son of Birmingham, the Metlingham of the tale; and the 
author side by side with his picture of the man has painted that of the 
city. Both are excellently well done. Mr. Parkes’ style is unequal ; 
frequently he misses his effect on that account. 

Crab Apples, by Olga Darday. (Max Goschen, 5s. net.) 

A collection of Hungarian society sketches more or less cynical, 
but undoubtedly clever. 

Footprints Beneath the Snow, by Henry Bordeaux. 
Seymour Houghton. (G. Bell, 6s.) 

The wife of Mark Romenay leaves him under the influence of 
transient passion which is brought to an end with the death of her lover. 
Husband and wife, by force of circumstances, are brought together 
again; and the author, in a novel of some pathos and distinction, 
pictures the doubts and hesitations that precede the eventual reunion 
of the pair. 


Translated by Mary 


THE SOLITARY ANGLER. 
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WHERE THE 


UGUST is not generally a good fishing month, but 


with the approach of the holiday season the 
thoughts of many good sportsmen, debarred by 


circumstances from choosing the best season to pursue 
their favourite recreation, turn to the streams with 
which are associated recollections of past _piscatorial 


trials and triumphs, or it may be to that water of dreams 
which is the property of all fishermen, that Eldorado which 
is never found, where there are no small fish, where the 
rise of fly never fails, and where the wind always blows 


BIG 


ONE LIES. 
from the right direction. The fisherman at his best must 
always be a man of imagination, and as comparatively few 
of us can ever be really experts, it is that quality of hope 
which sustains the duffer through much disappointment 
incident to the piscatorial pursuit. Who has ever known 
anyone give up in disgust the sport which has once claimed 
him as a follower, however inept a disciple he may be ? 
Once when looking at a picture of steeplechase horses 
jumping a fence, a friend who was with me, commenting 
favourably upon the way the men were portrayed, said, 
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‘I know they are 
sitting right, because 
I have tried it 
myself and cannot do 
it.” When speaking 
of trout fishing, I 
always feel that I can 
approach the subject 
from somewhat the 
same point of view, 
and speak with the 
same authority. The 
difficulties of fishing 
need not be enlarged 
upon much. Most 
people know the 
trout which always 
lies just where 
we cannot reach him, 
and many can _ re- 
member the branch 
of willow which al- 
ways caught the fly 
just in the cast which 
was going to “do 
the trick.” As the 
mustard makers are 
credited with saying 
that “their money 
is made out of the 
mustard which is left 
on the plate, not 
from that which is 
eaten,”’ so surely the 
profits of the fly 
tier come from the 
flies which so plen- 
tifully hang in the 
trees bordering every 
stream. 
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Trout fishing is always, to my mind, a sport which 


is best enjoyed alone. 


about displaying my 
be more technically 


am 


more 


sensitive 


who may 


in 


it 
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than that: some- 
how everything by 
the stream is com- 
pany, even the fish 
themselves. It is a 
sport which demands 
that one’s time be 
one’s own; it leads 
one into beautiful 
places, the contem 
plation of which may 
be hurried and spoiled 
by having to meet a 
friend at lunch time, 
and to the average 
duffer, who, after all, 
goes to make up the 
bulk of fishermen, 
there are so many 
trials to be endured 
and problems to be 
worked out that, to 
my mind at least 
he is much better 
left alone with them, 
as they are apt to 
produce a state ot 
mind which calls for 
solitude. Given that 
the companion bv 
the stream is a better 
fisherman than one’s 
self, the fact that 
his results show bet- 
ter than one’s own 
is somewhat depres- 
sing to the most 
philosophical, and 
may result in spoiling 
the ‘ atmosphere ” 


which is so necessary to enjoyment, and with which one can 
enjoy the worst day, judged from the point of view of results. 
By all means go with a friend 
learn, but do not take a rod. 


if he does not object to 
Much may be learned this way, 








RISE 





AT 


THE 





BEND. 














and afterwards practised. Some experts are exceedingly good 
in helping their less accomplished brethren, and in no sport 
is there less jealousy than among the fraternity of the rod ; 
but once possessed of a little skill, the charm of the stream 
side is a subtle thing between one’s self and Nature, and the 
charm is easily broken A. DUFFER. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


CONCRETE COWSHED FLOORS. 
ATTERLY © on there 
considerable increase of udder troubles among autumn 


many farms has been a_ very 


calving cows. No matter how well these were taken 
care of and kept free from draughts, still the troubles 
have come, and more particularly so with cattle that 

on concrete floors In these days of concrete it 


have to li isa 


pity that the floor problem cannot be solved. Too often much 
attention has been given to the damaged knees caused by the 
cattle kneeling on the hard concrete floor, while forgetful of the 
fact that the hind quarters have to rest on concrete also. A 
friend of mine had a new cowshed erected with a concrete floor 
and wide gutter hitherto he had only an occasional bad quarter 
in his cows, but the following spring he had quite an epidemic. 
Veterinaries were called in and remedies were applied with very 
varying success. The following winter the same results occurred 
again Che back portion ot the floor was suspected as being the 
cause by reason of its coldness, and accordingly a portion of this 
was removed for half the length of the house, and old railway 
After this had 
been down some little time the udder troubles ceased, while they 


The result was that 


sleepers, in double widths, were substituted. 


persisted in the other portion of the shed. 


two planks, 15in. wide by 4in. in depth, were heavily creosoted 


and put in the beds as permanent flooring. By this means the 
wood was rendered non-absoi bent and easily cleansed, and there 
have, at the same time, been fewer accidents by the cows slipping. 
It is admitted that there is yet an absence of the perfect material 
floors of cowsheds ; with 
the 


must be 


for the and modern day require- 
cleanliness of milk, improvements in many 
the Whether 


this will result in the introduction of wider gutters behind the 


ments tor 


cowsheds made in very near future. 


cows or the adoption of the Dutch pulley and weight system, 
which automatically litts the cow’s tail from the floor as she lies 
down and thus prevents it from becoming soiled, is a problem 
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that must be considered, more especially so by reason of the 
constantly diminishing supplies of bedding material renders the 
provision of easily cleansed sanitary floors imperative. 

THE ANOMALIES OF FARMING. 

England is but a small place, yet it costs a great deal to 
convey English goods from one side to the other. In a village 
shop may be seen Californian prunes, South Australian canned 
fruits and Russian eggs, as well as Dutch margarine and New 
Zealand Cheddar cheese. Now in Lincolnshire it is stated that 
straw at the present moment is a drug on the market, being 
almost unsaleable, mainly because of the fact that motors have 
replaced the horses that formerly took a great deal of the straw 
for bedding purposes ; in fact, the Lincolnshire farmers’ present 
outlet for straw appears to be confined to supplying the Potteries 
But, naturally, 


if the Lincolnshire farmers continue to grow grain, there must 


with its requirements for packing purposes. 


be an increasing excess of straw, and this must in time tend 
to force prices downwards. On the hand, in Somer- 
set there is a great dearth of straw for thatching purposes, 
and an excellent market is available for straw that has been lightly 
Such straw 


other 


combed, and thus freed from flag and short ends. 
is now making five shillings per hundredweight. 
capital chance for an enterprising Lincolnshire farmer; but will 
On the face of it, 


Here is a 


the railway charges absorb all the profit ? 
it does appear to be somewhat of an anomaly that while one set 
of farmers have an excess of material, another set of farmers 
are prepared to purchase the same at a considerable price. 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT GRANTS. 

It is a pity that an interim report is not available as 
to the which the various grants under the 
Livestock Scheme of the Board of Agriculture have been 
taken up in various parts of the kingdom. In 
the very little progress has been made, 
it is stated that up to the present practically every grant 
available in the Bristol allocated and 
additional ones applied for, and that up to now two-thirds of 
the total grants paid out by the Board of Agriculture have gone 
It such is actually the case there must be some 
very strong reason for this. Does the scheme fall happily for 
this part? Yet it is the only province in the kingdom where 
three local b weds of cattle have to be provided for and five breeds 
of pigs. Is it because of the competition of these divergent 
interests, or because the smaller farmers are more keenly alive 
to the chance of obtaining something for nothing ? E. W. 


manner in 


some oft 


provinces whereas 


province has been 


to this province. 
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By Horace 


GOLF ARCHITECTURE COMPETITION--AWARDS AND 
CRITICISMS. 

N Country Lire of June 20th particulars were given 
of a competition in Golfing Architecture for three 
prizes kindly given by Mr. C. B. Macdonald, a dis- 
tinguished American golfer and golfing architect. 
The competition was for designs for a “ two-shot” 

hole, defined for the purpose as one not less than 36o0yds. 
and not more than 46oyds. in length. It was one of an 
entirely novel character, and has resulted in the sending in 
of some seventy designs, showing that the laying out of 
golf courses is a subject to which many golfers have devoted 
a great deal of intelligent thought. The judges have reported 
as follows: 

“We have carefully considered the designs sub- 
mitted in the Country Lire Competition for a two-shot 
hole, and make the following awards : 

rue First Prize of {20 to Dr. 

THE SECOND Prize of {10 to MR 
SON. 

rue Turrp Prize of £5 to Mr. Davip MAcIvEr. 

A high level of merit has been shown, not only in the 

winning designs, but in a number of others. 

Horace G. HUTCHINSON. 
W. HERBERT FOWLER. 
BERNARD DARWIN.” 


A. MACKENZIE. 
A. W. EpMonpD- 


July 25th, 1914 
Cheques for the amounts of their respective prizes have 
been posted to the successful competitors. 
NOTES ON DESIGNS, BY BERNARD DARWIN. 
The fact that seventy designs were sent in shows, I 
think, that the Competition has aroused very real interest. 
The task of studying them all was an arduous but also a 


HUTCHINSON 





GREEN. 


AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


very pleasant and instructive one. Naturally enough, the 
competitors varied very greatly as regards skill in drawing. 
There were a number of quite admirably drawn designs, 
and good draughtsmanship does undeniably make it easier 
for the judges to grasp the idea that is in the designer’s mind. 
They strenuously endeavoured, however, to think only of 
the golfing merits, and perhaps the reprocuction of one of 
the prize-winning designs will justify the statement that 
they succeeded. The fact that the hole might be from 
360yds. to 460yds. in length gave competitors a great deal 
of latitude as regards the character of the hole, of which 
comparatively few availed themselves. It might have been 
possible to design a hole demanding a drive to be followed 
by a really difficult pitch; the vast majority of the 
designs showed holes from 420yds. to 450yds. long, of which 
very many were of the “ dog-leg”’ order. A good many 
competitors seemed to have devoted too little attention 
to the width of the fairway, making sufficiently formidable 
and ingenious hazards on either side, but leaving far too 
much room between them. One suspected that some of 
them exhausted their energies in getting the lengths to scale, 
and then let the breadths look after themselves. Where 
an explicit statement as to lengths or breadths was added 
the judges put considerations of scale as far as possible from 
them ; but sometimes they had nothing else to go by, and 
then they could not but condemn a fairway shown by the 
measuring tape to be some r50yds. wide. As regards length, 
there were some tremendous carries demanded of the 
player. Ata hole where there were alternative routes it was not 
at all uncommon to find the long driver confronted with a carry 
of 200yds., if he were to get his reward in the shape of a short 
cut or an easy approach, and I cannot help thinking that the 
general length of driving was, as regards carry, slightly over 
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estimated. The hazards were for the most part of a strictly 
orthodox character. One frankly humorous person, having 
read in COUNTRY LIFE that there was no restriction in regard 
to hazards, sent in a design comprising a carry over a gas- 
works and a row of workmen’s dwellings, for which he 
demanded a special consolation prize—that has not been 
awarded him. Otherwise I recall nothing very novel, except 
a main drain and a diabolical species of “ rough’”’ that con- 
sisted of a series of grass alleys from which the ball could only 
be dislodged sideways. Those who employed water hazards 
did so, as a rule, rather tentatively. There were many streams 
and ponds, but more often than not these were either straight 
in front of the tee, where they would only punish an egregious 
top, or far away to the side, where they could add a 
picturesque touch to the scenery, but have no effect on the play 
to the hole. The putting greens were mainly of the plateau 
type, and I can only recall one of the old-fashioned punch-bowls 
so beloved of an earlier generation of architects. Generally 
speaking, there was most praiseworthy originality shown, in 
that competitors invented their own holes and did not copy 
the fea- 
tures of 
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beyond.” This idea has been most successfully carried out, 
for the five different routes open to the player are all interest- 
ing ; and his choice must vary from day to day, according to 
the state of the weather, and under no condition could the 
hole be of a cut-and-dried nature. It is highly entertaining 
to follow out the different roads that lead to the hole and see 
how skilfully all sorts of possibilities have been foreseen. 
The short driver who sneaks round by the right-hand road 
is forced to tack to the left before he can approach the green, 
since a mountain effectually blocks his path on the right. 
He who takes the left-hand road by way of the island 
can get home in two, but in order to do this he has to 
run a very considerable risk with his tee shot, for the 
island is uncommonly narrow in its narrowest part. It is 
a possible criticism that it is just a little too narrow, 
but it may be observed that the ground rises towards the 
end of the island; the ball is likely to fall tolerably dead 
rather than to run away into the sandy desert on either 
side. Even the man who takes the boldest line of all and 
drives a fine ball straight on the hole, though he reaps a proper 

reward, 
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THE FIRST PRIZE DESIGN, 





BY DR. A. MACKENZIE. 


A most ingeniously devised hole in which player must use his own judgment, according to his driving powers and the weather conditions, as to 


which of five routes he will adopt. The man who goes straight for the hole and can carry some rogoyds. will have a fairly easy second rhe 
right-hand route for shorter drivers makes it impossible to reach green under three shots. All the different possibilities have been thought out 


with admirable care and completeness. 


at any rate, if they did so, the judges were not clever 
enough to catch them at it. 
THE FIRST PRIZE DESIGN. 

Dr. Mackenzie is very well known as a golfing architect, 
more especially in the North of England, where he has one 
striking monument to his skill in the Alwoodley course, near 
Leeds. His design has been clearly thought out with the 
greatest care, and is most ingenious. In the memorandum 
attached to his drawing he explains the principle on which 
the hole is laid out: ‘ An effort has been made in designing 
this hole to produce the old type of golf in which a player has 
no fixed line to the hole, but has to use his own judgment in 
playing it according to varying conditions of wind, etc. 
In this respect it is somewhat similar to the long hole coming 
in at St. Andrews. The green is guarded by bunkers and a 
large hillock (15 to 20 feet high) on the right side of the 
approach, and is tilted up from the front to the back and 
from left to right, so that the approach from the left is an 
easy one and from the right necessitates such a difficult pitch 
that the player is likely to overrun the green into the bunker 





bunkers to carry. One criticism that has been suggested 
is that with so very large an area of sand the green keeper 
might often be tearing his hair over the problem of blown 
sand. Dr. Mackenzie has thought out everything so carefully 
that very likely he has thought of this point and has an 
effective answer. In any case the flaw is a very small one 
in a design of the utmost ingenuity. 
THE SECOND PRIZE DESIGN. 

Mr. Edmondson’s design has not the originality of the 
first, but it represents what may unhesitatingly be called 
a thoroughly good sound golfing hole of the “ dog leg’ 
type. The only note attached by the author to his design 
was to the effect that the area within the 200yds. mark 
was a raised plateau from which a good view of the hole 
could be obtained. This, however, is most important, as 
at first sight it might appear that the second shot was a 
blind one. Some might perhaps have preferred to shave 
away a little of the rough and hilly country on the right 
hand side and so make greater the temptation to try a short 
cut. It is, however, a very open question. 






































THE THIRD PRIZE DESIGN. 

Mr. Maclver will, I trust, pardon me for saying that 
he has clearly triumphed by pure force of intellect and not 
by any of the niggling arts of the draughtsman. The com- 
paratively rough exterior of his design conceals, however, 
some sterling virtues. Particularly to be noted and admired 


is the fact that the man who cannot, or will not, attempt 
the carry on to the green with his second shot has a stroke 
I cannot do better 


to play which is neither dull nor easy. 
than quote the author’s own 
description: “If the player’s 
drive is not quite long enough to 
warrant his going for the green, 
can play on to the plateau 
bunkers B2 and B3, 
he will get an easy run 


he 
between 
whence 


up; but an extremely accurate 
shot is required. If the player 
misses his drive, he 
either takes the risk 
involved in going 
through the  bottle- 
neck, which is about 
royds. short of 
the green, or leaves 
himself with a good 
long third.” <A fair 
criticism is, I think, 
that there is rather 
too much scope 


allowed for wild driv- 
ing to the left. The 
area in which the tee 
shot may land a 
very large one, and 
the bunker Br might 
with advantage be 
brought round a little. 
It is a very close race 3% 
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considerable nicety. Something like a radical alteration is proposed in the 
of the ninth hole, the one hole at St. Andrews which even 
persons will admit is not a very good one. Here the suggestion is to carry the 


case patriotic 
green some 8oyds. further on and to the left, where there is a fine natural 
On the way home, except for the twelfth before mentioned, 
there is nothing very exciting. A belt of grass to be left purposely rough 
under the wall on the Elysian Fields is one small alteration, and another is 
the filling up of a little bunker on the wav to the fifteenth, which is sometimes, 
I believe, known by the name of Mr. Hull. 
to fill up Deacon Sime, the famous, or infamous, little bunker beyond the 

Principal’s Nose at the 

teenth hole, but iconoclasm did 


site for a green. 


Some people have desired also 
SIX- 


not get quite so far as this. 

A NEW COURSE IN THE 
EAST LOTHIAN. 
There is to be stil] another 

the East Lothian. 

Lord Wemyss its going to have 


eourse in 


a new one laid out immediately 


to the west of Gosford and 
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proposed on the way out, 

if we except the improvement of the shape of some of the bunkers, till the 
sixth green is reached. Here, where it will be remembered there is a very 
great deal of room on the left, a bunker is suggested to be cut in the left- 
While in this neighbourhood it may be added that 
a new bunker is also proposed to be cut on the left in the face of the twelfth 


Thus anybody taking the safe and wide line to the left to this twelfth 


hand part of the green. 


green. 
hole, would have to pitch his second right home over a bunker, a feat of 
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eourse a . Anarews has 
now put forward its pro- The designer has made excellent use of a stream which winds very conveniently to his purpose. He has also skilfully 
posals, which will be contrived that the player who plays short with his second shot shall still have an interesting and difficult stroke to 
voted on in the autumn play, and must either risk the narrow “ bottle-neck” or leave himself a third shot of considerable length. This is 
Nothing revolutionary is perhaps the best feature of the hole. 


quite close to Longniddry Station. 
and Mr. Fowler is designing the course. 
lay out a considerable amount of land near the golf course as a building estate. 
I do not know whether Gullane or Troon can claim to have the largest number 
of courses within the short range of it. I should imagine that Troon could 
just win a counting match, but I am not sure. At any rate, if Troon has a 
small margin of superiority, it will soon be diminished by one. B. D. 


The ground is really good golfing ground, 
Lord Wemyss further intends to 
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WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE PEREGRINE FALCON. 

HERE are few British birds that have benefited more 
by protection than the peregrine falcon. Not many 
years ago it was a decidedly rare bird, especially in 
the South of England, where the few pairs that existed 
were constantly harried ,.by collectors who robbed 
them of their eggs. Now, thanks to a more general 

enforcement of the law, there are few suitable stretches of cliffs 
on the South Coast un- 


tenanted by a pair of 
these birds, and even 
near such _ populous 


places as Eastbourne and 
the Isle of Wight they 
breed without being 
molested. In the North 
of England and in Scot- 
land the bird was never 
in danger of extinction, 
but even there it is 
becoming commoner, as 
landowners are beginning 


to teach their game- 
keepers that birds of 


prey are not altogether 
harmful. The young 
bird shown was photo- 
graphed at intervals 
of about a week by 
Mr. A. S. Reid, Science 
Master at Glen- 
almond, a 
region where 
grouse moors 
abound; but 
it has not 
vet been re- 
ported that 
the stock of 
grouse has 
suffered. Pro 
bably, indeed, 
on the contrary, 
the game birds 
have profited. 
A well known 
author on _ fal- 
conry wrote: 
“All hawks, 
when they have 
a choice, invari- 
ably choose the 





YOUNG PEREGRINE ON JUNE 9. 





easiest flight.” 
One of the re- 
THE SAME ON JUNE 17. sults of this 
must surely be 
that the weak, 
and _ probably 


diseased, birds 
are killed off 
before they have 
time to produce 
weak _ broods 
Ihe nest of the 
peregrine 1s 
usually placed 
on a ledge of 
a steep and 
inaccessible 


cliff, generally 
near the sea 
or lakes. Oc- 


casionally a 
church tower is 
chosen, and a 
few years ago a 
pair made then 
nest on Salis- 
bury Cathedral 
If they 
not disturbed, 
they return year 


are 





aiter year to 
1. S. Reid ON JUNE 26. Copyright the same nesting 
place with 
unfailing regularity. One of the most remarkable instances 
of this is the nest on Avasaxa, a hill in Finland, which 
was found in 1736, and when it was revisited in 1799, 


1853 and 1855, the place was occupied by a pair of falcons. 
There is no reason to suppose that peregrines have not nested there 
in all the intervening years to the present time. Most readers of 
Country Lire are familiar with the work of Dr. Francis 
Heatherley, who spent three weeks within a few 


feet of a 








peregrine’s nest, and made a most intimate study of a family of 
birds, which he recorded in his beautifully illustrated book, ‘‘ The 
Peregrine at the Evrie ’’ (Country Lire Library, 5s.). The growth 
of the young birds is astonishingly rapid, and the differences 
of plumage in four weeks from the downy chick to the full- 
fledged bird ready to leave the nest are well shown in the photo- 
graphs from Glenalmond. Each pair of birds has its own 
particular ‘“‘ beat,’’ and when the young are strong enough to 
shift for themselves, they are driven away by their parents to 
seek fresh hunting grounds. In the autumn and_ winter, 
peregrines wander far from their breeding places. The photo- 
graphs are very interesting, the stages and rapidity of growth 
in birds is a subject well worth studying. 


BIRD LIFE IN CYPRUS. 


Bird life in this island, to one with no knowledge of countries 
further East, has very distinct charms. The writer found 
pleasure in noticing the more easily recognised birds in Italy, 
but in Cyprus, where the destruction of bird life is not so horrify- 
ing, the tameness of many of the birds seen is a continual source 
of pleasure. The avian fauna has been well studied by Mr. 
J. A. S. Bucknill, formerly King’s Advocate of the island, and 
collections have been made by Mr. Wilson, jun., of Nicosia, 
and Mr. F. R. S. Baxendale, the Commissioner of the district 


of Famagusta, so probably little remains to be done in adding 
The statistics show that there are only 


to the recorded species. 
fifty resident 
species, and the 
writer was con- 
tinually struck 
by the great 
want of bird 
life and the few 
species. seen 
when travelling 
about the island 
in the winter 
and early spring. 
In March and 
April, however, 
the summer resi- 
dents are arriv- 
ing daily, fresh 
species are being 
and fresh 
songs heard. As 
in Italy and 
France, crows 
and magpies are 
among the com- 
monest birds, 
and in Nicosia, 
the capital, the 
jackdaw and 
the Cyprian 
hooded crow are 
universal, quite 
putting into the 
backgiound as 
a scavenger the 


seen 





sparrow. Inthe 1. S. Reid. Copyright. 
bazaars franco- AND ON JULY 8. 
lins are quite 


commonly kept in miserably small cages, whether as pets o1 
for the pot it is hard to say, but they do not look unhappy 
An old junk dealer in Damascus, from whom some pieces of metal 
work were bought in January, kept one uncaged in his shop 
as a pet Among the song birds the thrush is a common cage 
bird, and in March they quite enlivened the bazaars with then 
song. One of the most charming of the birds of Cyprus is the 
little owl, Athene noctua. He may be seen in Nicosia in the 
evening sitting, it may be, on a lamp-post till it gets dark enough 
for his purpose ; and his plaintive livile cry is a common night 
sound in the country. His Cypriote name is kuku-phoea, a 
word which almost gives his notes. Eagles are fairly often seen, 
as well as the larger hawks, and the kestrel is quite common 
As has been observed the charms of watching 
bird life in the island is the birds’ lack of fear. Flocks of gold 
finches in February could be approached quite close, and the 
crested lark, whose colouring tones with the arable land, is very 
fearless With these is the collared flycatcher, a charming 
little pied bird of the wastes. At the beginning of February 
great flocks ot flamingoes haunted the shallow waters of the 
Larnaca Salt Lake, and continual delight to one who 
had never seen them wild before Every now and then the eye 
is delighted with the sight of a pair of ravens on some crag, or a 
pair of hoopoos or a golden oriole or a pair of rollers tumbling, 
screeching and chasing one another In 
blue plumage this last is surely one of the most striking birds 


above, one of 


were a 


its gorgeous shining 


to be seen about the Mediterranean, not excepting the much 
smaller bee-eater. One would like to think that Macterlinck 
got his idea of the ‘“‘ Blue Bird ”’ from seeing them flying about. 
Other species, unrecognisable to the ignorant bird-lover, are 
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seen, and the ear is delighted with the songs of the nightingale 
and the hammering of the whinchat. Young, nearly fledged 
rollers, magpies, peregrines, little owls and collared flycatchers 
have been seen in the Evrykhou Valley during the first three 
weeks of June. On the coast the writer has seen a few gulls, 
but his comparatively small amount of coastal travelling seems 
to show that there is little of this class of bird life. Of the great 
wooded areas of hillside and mountain top at present he is 
completely ignorant. These rise to a height of 6,4o0oft., and the 
snow lies on the highest points well into May, and till much later 
in sheltered northern spots. W. P. D. STEBBING. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
MATURE AND IMMATURE PLUMAGE 
[To THe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Referring to “ G. B.'s ” letter in Country Lire of July 4th, it seems 
almost, if not quite, a pity that by far the larger number of our writers on 
British birds repeatedly lay out much money—“ trying to go one better than 
the last "—in giving us plates ot adult plumages, whereas coloured plates of 
almost any other of the immature dressings—say after the first, second or 
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later moultings—would be so much more valuable and informing, especially 
in those latter days, where minute differences in colouration induce the intro- 
ductions of sub-specific trinomials! Ot course, where changes in colour 
are independent of moult, such should—so far as worked out—be indicated 
on the plates or by explanatory text or reference.—J. A. Harvre-Brown. 


GREYLAG GEESE IN SCOTLAND 
[To tHe Eptror or * Country Lire.” 

Sir,—With regard to the letter published in Country Lire of July 18th 
concerning greylag on the coast, I may say that, though I have seen occasional 
small gagles in winter flying or feeding with the pink-foot, I have never seen 
or heard of them being recorded on the East Coast in July. The geese seen 
must, I think, have either been Canadian—a flock of about two hundred of 
these birds live in a semi-wild state in the country—or Egyptian geese, a 
few of which are periodically shot on the coast, escaped from the ponds at 
Gosford House, Three winters ago an albino greylag stayed the winter here 
the only other albino greylag I have seen being in Uist.—C. Larptay. 

[We took it for granted that our correspondent of July 18th had a 
sufficiently near view of the birds to identify them as greylag geese. It is 
hard to believe that anybody with a knowledge of birds could mistake either 
the Canadian or the Egyptian goose for the greylag in daylight.—Ep.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COTTAGE COMPETITION 
(To tue Epitror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—-I think you may be interested to have some particulars of the contract 
I have placed for the pair of Essex cottages which I am building at Newport 
in accordance with the first prize design by Mr. Hobbiss. The tenders varied 
rather widely between £345 and £432. The sum of £345 was tendered by 
Mr. J. Day, builder, of Bishop’s Stortford, and was £45 in excess of Mr. 
Hobbiss’s Competition estimate. This figure, however, included an attractive 
but expensive arrangement of combined bath, range and furnace, costing 
£17 17s. 6d. per cottage, and also some fittings which I should have liked to 
use, though they were superior to the kind ordinarily provided in labourers’ 
cottages. By omitting these, we have reduced the price to £305 per pair, 
and everything is included which was required by the conditions of the 
Competition. I am more than satisfied with the result, and appreciate the 
valuable aid which you have rendered by encouraging the building of sightly 
country cottages at an economic cost. I hope that within a few months 
I shall send you some photographs of the cottages in being —W. Foot 
Mircnett, Quendon Hall, Essex 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS ON PRIVATE HOUSES 

[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—Can any of your readers tell me whether lightning conductors are usual 
ud reasonably necessary in the case of private residences situate in exposed 
positions ? I occupy a house which is built on a high tableland; there are 
very few other buildings or trees near my house. Quite recently some cottages 
in the vicinity were struck by lightning. This led me to consult my architect, 
who has advised “ that there is little danger; that lightning conductors 
are seldom constructed in the case of private houses, and that to be effective 
it would be necessary to place a conductor on each of the chimneys, all the 
chimneys being of the same height.” I have always been under the impression 
that lightning usually strikes the highest point, and that it is customary to 
create “ the highest point " by placing the conductor at a higher altitude than 
the remainder of the building. What is the usual practice in this respect ? 
Is any special form of conductor preferable ? How deep should the conductor 
be placed in the ground? What sized rod should be used, having regard 
to the height ? What should be the cost per yard, including fixing ? And, 
lastly, are there any statistics as to the number of private houses struck by 
lightning in the United Kingdom in the course of a year? I should not 
venture to trouble you but for the fact that the subject is one of general 
interest (, 

{Lightning conductors are the subject of divergent views among experts, 
and we shall welcome any reader's experience which may throw light on 
the problem. The general practice of architects may, perhaps, be summed 
up as follows: If lightning conductors are fixed to a house, metal stubs are 
used on the chimneys, connected along the ridges with tapes which are 
taken down to one or two connections to earth, #.¢., to large copper plates 
under ground. The connection to earth should be in soil that will be per- 
manently moist but in any case not less than five feet deep. Conductors 
need not be unsightly, as they can generally be arranged mainly out of 
sight. The size of rod, tape, etc., depends largely upon the size of the building, 
and may vary from three-quarters of an inch by one-eighth of an inch to 
one inch by one-eighth of an inch, and larger. Conductors will not save a 
house from being struck, but when it is, the electricity is conducted away 
from the building by means of the copper tapes, down to the earthed connec- 
tions. In a small house rain-water pipes and gutters and other down pipes 
going to earth tend to act as conductors.—Ep. } 

WANTED: A HANDICAP FOR POLO PONIES 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—Some time ago an article appeared in your contemporary, the Field, 
advocating a handicap for ponies. Since it was under your auspices that 
the goal handicap system was first put before polo players in a systematic 
manner, I venture to suggest to you that the handicap is yet incomplete 
until some allowance is made for the varying quality of the ponies. I shall 
be told that such a plan isimpossible. But that affects me not at all, because 
I have heard that said about every one of the reforms that have made modern 


polo the game it is and enables us now to regard English polo as the best 
in the world without fear of contradiction. Let us clear the ground, The 


pony handicap is not intended to neutralise entirely the advantage of good 
ponies ; it would be impossible to do this, even -if it were desirable, which 
it is not. There are certain points which go far to make up the excellence 
of a polo pony—his condition, for example, the thoroughness of his schooling 
and his suitability to the man on his back. These are points perhaps beyond 
the reach of the handicapper. But there are and always have been at all 
periods of the game a certain number of ponies which stand out by themselves. 
These are the ponies which are easy to ride and on which almost any player 
of skill can play his best. Such ponies in our time have been Charmer, 
Luna, Maystar, Little Fairy, Nipcat, Patience, Hidden Star, Sheila and 
Yellowman. Of these and many other ponies it may be said that even the 
best players are better when they are riding them, while a moderate player 
excels himself when he has one. Now, ponies such as these are worth money 
in the open market ; one of them fetched £800 when last sold. It is obvious 
that the long purse has an advantage when such ponies as these are bought 
and sold. Nor is the advantage only in buying ponies, but in putting together 
a stable. The secret of having good polo ponies is to buy them whenever 
they come into the market. This means a command of ready money, and 
sometimes of a good deal. The secret of buying horses is to buy them when 
you can, not when you must ; and, of selling, to be able to wait for your market. 
Thus it comes about that the purse is, at polo, a power, as it is elsewhere. 
To this no one would object, but it is desirable and possible to neutralise 
the advantages of wealth at polo to some extent ; this is especially true of 
regimental polo, which is by far the most important and has now a very large 
number of players. What I suggest is that each pony playing in tournaments 
where the aggregate handicap of the teams is above twenty should have a 
number, exactly as the players do, and that these numbers should range 
from one to ten; that the aggregate of the pony handicap of a team should 
be divided by the number of periods in a match, no account being taken of 
fractions. The resulting number should be owed to the teams with a lesser 
aggregate. This handicap would only apply to teams playing on level terms 
with an aggregate of at least twenty-two points ; that is, the pony handicap 
would apply exactly in those important games where pony power tells the 
most. The effect of this would be in reality to put the teams on more level 
terms. Of course, I shall be told that this is impossible, because it is unthink- 
able that we should play the Champion Cup or the Ranelagh Open Cup 
under any handicap. The answer is that we are doing away with the 
handicap of inferior ponies by this means, the whole object of a pony handicap 
being to level the terms of play as much as possible. I daresay it is possible 
to improve on these suggestions. All that is necessary is to get the principle 
of the pony handicap accepted, and the rest will follow.—T. F. DALe. 


AN EXPENSIVE “ FEED.” 
{To tue Epitror or “ Country Lire.’ 
Srr,—One has a vague idea that Surtees or some kindred author relates 
a somewhat sim‘lar circumstance to what follows. The wildest of wild 
horses could not drag from me the name of the country where this occurred. 
It did “ happen,” however, and that recently. A wealthy Master of Fox- 
hounds, who by no means confines his sporting propensities to the pursuit 
of Reynard, deputises to his private secretary—whom, it may be stated, knows 
“every rope in the ship”’"—the entire management of stables, kennels, etc., 
even to the purchase of horses and hounds. A farmer of the Hunt owned a 
real good young horse that had gone lame early in the season, and which had 
“turned up rough.” Possessing a prejudice against veterinary sur- 
geons, and very disappointed at the failure of his own “ treatment ” to get the 
animal sound, he offered to sell at a low figure—to be accurate, £30. Along 
comes Mr. Private Secretary, and, after the usual bargaining, buys the 
animal for £28, including delivery at the Hunt stables, eight or ten miles 
distant. The purchaser goes his way, more than pleased with his “ deal,” 
and confident of having secured a real good whip’s horse for next season at 
about a third of what they generally pay. It must be explained that, as the 
Master has a “ large place,” he does not occupy the Kennel House, but allows 
his secretary to live there. The latter arrived home somewhat late on the 
particular evening in question, but early next morning ordered the stud groom 
to “have that new horse led out.” ‘ New horse, Sir,” said he, “ what new 
horse?” ‘“* Why, the one that was brought over from So-and-so, of course.”’ 
“* Good lord, Sir, I thought that it was meant for the hounds, and as they were 
short of flesh, it was shot at once”! It only remains to be said that the 


since been 


























Aug. Ist, 1914.) 


Master, when told of it, enjoyed a good (if expensive) laugh over the matter, 
and rated no onc—but that stud groom suffered badly from insomnia in the 
interval.—LEotTarRpD 
A PEST OF EARWIGS. 
[To tHE Epitor or *“ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—As a constant subscriber to and reader of Country Lire for twenty 
years or more, I write to ask if you can give me practical advice as to how 
to deal with an earwig pest I am suffering from this year. They seem to 
abound in the garden and have, indeed, penetrated into my house. Can 
you tell me how to get rid of them, both outside and in, and can you inform 
me as to the plants or shrubs they most commonly harbour in, and how to 
deal with them ? Is the visitation in any way due to the summer being so 
dry, and has the proximity to the house of a rather large rose garden got 
anything to do with it? I should be grateful for any advice you can give 
me or for the name 
of anyone you can 
refer me to on the 
subject. — RICHARD 
HENDERSON 


IRISH WATCH 
TOWERS. 

To THE EprrTor.] 
Sir,—I send to 
you these two 
photographs which 
I think your 
readers may con- 
sider _ interesting. 
The first I have 
ealled, ‘“ Did our 
ancestors have 
helter-skelter 
towers ?”’ It is of 
an ancient fort in 
County Dublin, 
built in the time of 
Cromwell and used 
as a_ blockhouse 
during his time in 
Ireland. The 
second one is an old 
watch tower built 
about the same 





time, with wide 
WAS . . EPID T raves _ ER 9 stone ledges to 

AS IT A HELTER-SKELTER TOWER ? enable sentries to 
walk all round at 
the top, getting out 
through a_ small 
door, a spiral stairs 
being built in stone 
inside. R. F. 
LITTLE. 


FRUIT TREES 
THAT WILL NOT 
BEAR 
{To tHe Eprror.) 


Sir,—Can you tell 
me if there is any 
practical use in an 
old method I have 
just heard of for 
bringing into bear- 
ing condition trees 
that will not fruit ? 
In a gardenin Berk- 
shire I have just 
visited there was a 
very fine old pear 
tree. For years 
this tree would not 
fruit; then, under 





advice, a fair sized 
hole was bored 
WATCH TOWER WITH LEDGES FOR right through the 

SENTRIES. tree, and this was 
stopped up with 
wood, Strange to say, the tree at once began bearing fruit. Is this merely a 
coincidence, or is there any reason for the practice ? It seems to me to be a 
sort of superstition. I can hardly see how boring a hole in a fine tree ‘s likely 
to help its fruit producing qualities.—X. 

[No, the tree boring is no superstition ; it is but one of many methods 
of checking the upward flow of sap and so bringing a tree into fruiting rather 
than making wood growth. The old Devon method of “ wassailing”’ a tree 
(discharging a blunderbuss into the trunk) was somewhat similar. Nowadays 
we usually peg down the branches, tie a tight girdle round the stem, or root 
prune, all with the same object and with equal success. ‘‘ Ringing” or par- 
tially “‘ ringing” a tree, i.e., cutting out an inch or more of bark three parts 
round the trunk, is another drastic measure. The rougher measures are apt 


to let in disease ; hence we prefer treating the branches, girdling or root 


pruning, as these methods should leave no open wound.—Ep.]} 
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rREE 
DWARFING IN 
ENGLAND 

[To tHe Epiror 

S1r,—Some twenty 
years ago, when I 
was in Japan, I was 
much interested in 
the methods em- 
ployed by the 
Japanese in their 
gardening, and 
especially in their 
tree dwarfing; but 
it was only a few 
vears back that I 
found myself living 
in England, in the 
country, with 
leisure to experi- 
ment for myself in 
producing dwarf 
trees. I then de- 
cided to see what 
could be done with 
English forest trees, 
and collected for 
this purpose a num- 
ber of seedlings 
from crannies in 
walls and_ stony 
and _ wind - swept 





places, when 
natural conditions 
had already some- ENGLISH DWARF TREES. 

what retarded 

growth. These I potted out in a sandy soil, and kept them back 
by giving an insufficient supply of water, coupled with all the sun 
that the English climate could provide. Of the first batch, all but one 
died under the process, the survivor being the little tree on the right, 
planted in an old German beer jug. This tree, now about eight years old and 
just six inches high, showed a remarkable vitality, and in the following spring 
threw out large leaves, approaching in size to the leaf pinned on the stand, 
taken from a tree of about the same age as the dwarf. I picked off all these 
leaves, took the tree out of its pot and gave the roots a thorough pruning 
As a result it threw out a second supply of leaves, and as soon as these 
appeared I reduced the water supply; and then [I found that the leaves 
remained small—to scale with the tree. Since then I have tried dwarfing 
various sorts of forest trees, but, so far, have had no success, save with the 
ash, a tree that lends itself readily to the treatment that I give In most 
ashes there is an incorrigible tendency to send out full-sized leaves, and when 
this happens the water supply has to be reduced. Every spring I prune the 
roots, and I also do a little judicious pruning among the branches, so as to 
produce a pleasant pattern. In the winter I leave the trees out of doors, 
save in very cold weather.—MontTAGuE FORDHAM 


ASHDOWN FORESTER AND SHEEPDOG 
[To tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I am venturing to send you, for Country Lire, a photograph of a locally 
very well known Ashdown Forester with his dog. The photograph was taken by 
another Ashdown 
Forester, known 
more than locally, 
especially to golfers 
—J. Rowe, profes- 
sional to the Royal 
Ashdown Forest 
Golf Club. The dog 
is one of the Old 
English sheepdog 
breed, generally to 





be seen with bob- 
tails, and often with 
that curious wall- 
eyed look which is 
due to the very 
light colour of the 
iris. Asa matter of 
fact, these dogs are 
very far from wall- 
eyed, having keen 
vision, acquired in 
course of genera- 
tions that have 
looked for sheep on 
the Downs. The 
curious eyes are well 
shown in this photo- 
graph. Except 
poodle s, they are 
probably the quick- 
est of all dogs at 





understanding and 
obeying human sig- 


nals.—Horace G 


THE FORESTER AND HIS DOG. 


HUTCHINSON. « 











\ UNIQUE PET 


fo tue Epiror of Country Lirt 
SIR Some cottage folk living in the parish of Rozel jersey), who are fond 
f anima's, tamed. among other creatures, a large, shiny black-backed beetle 
So tame did this insect become that when his master and mistress went into 


the garden and called John ! John!" he always came in answer to the call 
rhey fed him with tit-bits that he liked, and each night he slept in the kitchen 


in a paper bag provided for him One evening there was a terrib'e downpour 


of rain His master and mistress, fearing for his safety, armed themselves 
with a lantern and sabots and sallied out in the rain, calling “ John! John!" 
Alas! no “‘ John” appeared to answer the call, nor has he been seen sin 


and his friends can only conclude that he was washed away and drowned by 

the violent rainfall.—G. Weteur» 

THE CULTIVATION AND CURING OF TOBACCO 
To tue Epirror or “ Country Lire.”} 

Sir,—The state of Kentucky is a large producer of the best quality of tobacco ; 


Kentucky Burley tobacco is a production that is world famous for its fine 


flavour and quality. Great care is bestowed in the growing of this , lant 
Only the best kind of seed is used, which is sown as early as possible, in cold 
frames or hot beds, covered with white muslin cloth, which protects the tender 


plants from both cold weather and the scorching sunlight, and as soon as the 
eason is sufficiently advanced, the plants are transplanted to a rich soil, 
where they are carefully tended and watered until they begin a vigorous 
growth. During the summer months the fields have to be cultivated and 


constantly watched to prevent the ravages of insect pests, which are very 


















































TOBACCO 


BARN. 


A KENTUCKY 
destructive in many localities Tobacco plants are sensitive to early frosts, 
und their growth is forced as much as possible to cause them to mature early 
When ready for cutting, men go through the fields with sharp knives, clip off 
the stalks close to the ground and attach them to sticks with their tips down 
When 


idy for curing or finishing they are conveyed, suspended in frames, to prevent 


ward Here the plants are allowed to remain until they are wilted 


the leaves from being crushed or broken, to the tobacco barn, a large building 


with doors on all sides opening outwards to permit free circulation of air, 






und closing when necessary to keep out excessive moisture in damp, rainy 


weather Here the tobacco is hung on sets of stringers with tips down, where 
it goes through a sweating process or system of curing which makes 
the leaves soft and pliable and prevents their breaking when handled 
Only by skilful manipulation is the tobacco put in the right condition 
for sal It is taken down, carefully wrapped in packages and con- 


veved to the to- 
bacco warehouse, 
where it is sorted 
by experts, packed 
in hogsheads = cr 
boxes and is ready 
for market. To- 
bacco is sold 
bv auction or 
wholesale to 
buyers, who repre- 
sent firms doing 
business in both 
home and foreign 
eountries 
Tobacco is a plant 
that quickly ex 
hausts the fertility 
of the soil, 


has to b con- 


whicl 


stantly fertilised to 
make it produce a 
profitable 
The best 
produced in the 
United 
grown in Ken- 
tucky North 
Carolina, Wisconsin 


crop 


tobas co 


States is 


and Connecticut, 
where a certain 
quality of the soil 
is peculiarly 


favourable for 





tobacco growing 
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CURING 


TOBACCO. 
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ON THE GULLS’ 
ISLAND 


To tHe Epiror.] 











SIR I am sending 














you a photo- 
graph of the 
black - back gull 


1 visited an island 





lesser 











this spring where 





they breed in large 





quantities ; im fact, 








when walking, 








great care has to 





be taken not to 





tread in the nests, 





as they are so close 





together rhis 
island is covered 
with thrift and 


bracken, 
which the 


among 
young 
ones quickly hide 
There 
many 








themselves 








are a l so 
nests among the 
large stones on the 
As I walked 
birds 


shore 
along, the 





rose up in a mass 
and flew scream- 
ing over my head, 
and then settled 
down again behind 
me, either on the 
rocks or ground. 
One always chose 
a particularly high- A 


BELICOSE BLACK-BACK GULL. 
pointed rock on 

which to alight just 

above its nest. At one time, when I was trying to get a photograph 
sitting hidden under the focussing 
suddenly received a violent head. At first I 


friends had thrown a stone, but it was evidently 


of a bird on her nest and was 
cloth, I 


thought one of my 


blow on mv 


a gull which had pecked me hard with its beak, as it was much too sharp 
a blow to have been given with its wing; besides, directly afterwards I received 
three more blows, not nearly so sharp, which were certainly given by the 
wing. Although I had a straw hat on and was under a thick focussing cloth, 
I felt the blow for quite two hours afterwards. I wonder if any of your readers 
have ever had a similar experience of a gull attacking them with its beak 
I have several times been hit by their wings, but never before by the beak 
when in their wild state. I 
great black-back, and it was a similar kind of blow 


have many times been pecked by a tame 
ELEANOR SHIFFNER 


INDIAN 


EDITOR OF 


BULLOCKS. 
[To Tut “Country LiF! 


Sirk,—I enclose a photograph which was taken on the quay at Penang in the 








ON THE 


QUAY AT PENANG. 


It shows Indian bullocks yoked to a cart that is being 
loaded with sacks of flour from a 


early part of this year 
sailing barge (locally known as a “‘tongkang”’), 
seen on the right of the photograph. This type of bullock is much used 
both in the Malay States and Sumatra. They are generally yoked together in 
pairs. It is always wise, when passing any of these animals, however sleepy 
and peacable they may appear, to keep at a respectful distance from them 
Trey do not seem tc like white people, and have a nasty habit of kicking, 
letting fly both fore and aft, as well as giving a very unpleasant’-demonstra- 
As they 


are only secured to the pole by the yoke, their “arc of fire” is fairly 


tion with their horns of their dislike, it one passes within ragtige. 
large This type of bullock is usually driven by Tamils from Southern 
India, and it is quite possible that they are) often encouraged, on the 
quiet, in these disagreeable habits by their drivers.~—L. pe M. M. 







































































































































